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HE LOVES ME: HE LOVES 
ME NOT. 


By tHe AUTHOR OF 
“ Maurice Durant,” “ Fickle Fortune,” 
Peer,” eles, etc, 
a 
CHAPTER VIT. 
None but the brave deserve the fair, 
Dryden. 

“ WELL, Valeria, what do you think of our friends ?” 
asked Madame Leclare, as the two ladies were seated 
in their little boudoir.on, their return from Woodley 
Street, Cavendish Square, 

“I have: thought very little of them,” said 
Valeria, “‘ They were vory kind, and the evening 
Was an amusing one. It is true | have seen but little 
of society, and am scarcely qualified to pronounce an 
opinion; but do you know much of the Armi- 
tages ?’’ . 

“ Not very.much,” replied Madame Leclare, “I 
am afraid by the question that you do not like them. 
I knew. Mr. Armitage; he was a morchant, and died 
suddenly, Some persons said that he left no money 
behind him anda great many debts, but, it could not 
have been true, you see. Mrs. Armitage and Seliua 
went abroad directly after Mr. Armitage’s death. 
Selina is a nice, clever girl; I hope you like her,” 

“I have seen so little of her,” said Valeria, who 
had not felt prepossessed by Miss Armitage, yet did 
” like to hurt Madame Leclare’s feelings by admit- 

ig it. 
“They know. some nice people—Lord Horace 
Ellsmere; do you like him?” 

Valeria, who hai been lying on a soft, comfortable 
couch, rose and walked to the window, so that 
Madame Leclare could not see her face. : 

“ Lord Ellsmere ?”” she replied.‘ Ah, yes, I re- 
member him. He was handsome, was he not, and 
looked aristocratic ?” 

“Ho is,” said Madame Leclare, “The Ellsmere 
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[A MOMENT OF PERIL.] 


family is one of the oldest in England. Poor Lord 
Ellsmere! he would be a very rich man now but for 
a. strange peculiarity in the Hilsmere property.” 

‘* Indeed,” said Valeria. “ To whom does it belong, 
then ?” 

“Toa young girl, daughter of the late countess, 
who died so. recently. | Do you not remember ?’’ 

** You forget that I have been livinga retired life,” 
said Valeria Temple, ‘‘1 have seen, little or no 
society, and it is scarcely to be expected that Valeria 
Temple should kuow anything of the great Ellsmere 
family.” 

“Just so, my dear,’’ said, Madame Leclare, and 
hastened to change the subject. 

“ You see, we bave made the acquaintance of our 
eccentric young neighbour sooner than we expected 
to have done... Come, you, saw something of and 
talked a long while with him. , You must tell me 
what. you thiuk of him,’ 

“ He is handsome, I suppose,’’ said Valeria, return- 
ing to her seat, now. that the conversation had 
changed, and speaking with a dreamy, absent air. 
Certainly, he wag very earnest.” 

‘*Is that all you have to say in his favour?” asked 
Madame, Leclare, with a smile... “Now, I thought 
him’very handsome and very noble looking, which is 
better than being handsume. How strange that we 
should meet him at the Armitages’, and that he 
should be living sv near to us, I can see the light in 
his studio window from here sometimes. Perhaps he 
is working to-night, as he does frequently,” and she 
walked to the window, drew aside the blind, and 
looked out. 

“Stars are all.the light I can see,’’ she said. 
“Shall we retire, Valeria?” 

Valeria Temple rose and held out her hand. 

“Tam not tired yet, but you must go—nay, I will 
take no refusal. You must!’’ and Madame Leclare, 
kissing the girl’s white forehead, retired. 

Valeria waited until she had gone, then she caught 
up.a light shawl, and, throwing it over her head, 
murmured ; 

“T should not sleep if I were in bed; my brain 
:eems teeming with thoughts and ideas. This room 





stifles me. I can steal out into the courtyard and 
find room to think beneath the stars and the sky.” 

So saying, she passed down the old-fashioned stairs 
into the front garden and took her seat on a rustic 
bench, which had been placed years ago near the 
statue of Silence. 

There iu the silence she could think and plan. 

The events of the night had shown her clearly 
that if she meant to keep her oath she must devise 
some meaus of, doing so far different to the supine 
life she was leading now. 

“What can I do?” she murmured. “One 
amongst so.many!. Where am I to find the man 
upon whom] am to wreak the vengeance which my 
mother stored up through all the years of her life 
and for the hope of which she has racked aud ruined 
mine? Where is he or his? They may be near me 
or miles and miles away. I have to discover them 
by secret, hidden means, Secret?’’ she repeated, 
“How can I do so with my own identity always so 
plain and distinct? Wherever I go those who have 
seen me once will know meas, Valeria Temple. I 
must use cunning and stealth,. I must be able to 
move in different societies undetected, unrecognized 
and unfettered. A young girl can go nowhere 
alone, I must be an old woman, a nun—ay, and if 
necessary, @ man!’’ 

Tie boldness of the idea shocked her for a moment, 
but the brave, fearless blood within her veing ran 
quickly at the idea, and she half-rose with the 
strength of her new determination. 

“Yes,’’ she murmured. “I must find some dis. 
guise which will allow. me to mix in the crowded 
saloon and in the streets of cities unnoticed and un- 
recognized, I must find also some disguise which 
will serve os a passport, and by its aid 1 will com- 
mence the search which a dying mother’s last words 
have allotted me.” 

Then her thoughts took a new channel and turned 
in a strange, unaccountable way to the Edgar Raven 
whom she had met that evening. 

She could not dismiss the face or the voice of the 
handsome stranger from her mind, try as she would, 
and at last the fountain’s music and the silence of 
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the night sefge@ upon Tier an@ she leant Baek 
asleep. 

As she lay this, her fgtite, in its ght shawl and 
decked in the jewels she had worn at the soirée , could 
just be distinguished from the gate. 

A man, dressed ia disreputable garments and 
wearing a villavous {ur cap above.a villanous-look- 
ing face, happened to be tramptug past, and, looking 
through: the gate on tie chance of prey, so dis- 
tinguished her, 

The tramp stopped and peered more closely than 
at first, then muttered, hoarsely ; ‘ 

“ Wot’s that? A—astatu? No, s’help me it’s a 
woman! Dressed up, too, and with. sometiin’ 
sparklin’ on! She's mighty quiet! "I shouldu’t 
wonder if she’s gone to sleep. I'll try her!” 

And he gave vent to @ little rasping sound meant 
to represent a cough. 

The sleeping figure did not move, and the footpad, 
after wailing a moment or so, ventured to push the 
gate open a foct or so. 

Then he stood motionless a little while, seanniag 
the windows of the house and the next ome with 
stealthy, twinkling little eyes. 

Satisfied that he was not observed, he dropped on 
all-fours on the grass and commenced slowly ¢rawl- 
ing towards the sleeping girl. 

All unconscious of the tablean presented within so 
short a distance from him, Edgar Ravenyes disin- 
clined for bed as his fair neighbour, was smoking # 
cigar in the court-garden of his owm house, 

Smoking and thinking. 

The two go well together, and satisfactory results 
in the latter are often produced by the aid of the 
former, 

Bit Edgar Raven’s conclusions were not at eff 
satisfactory, and after he had finished his cigar he 
flung the end away with a muttered: 

“Ah, dear me! All the thinking in the world 
will nother the fact that Iam a restless, indolent, 
extravagant, fanciful vagabond, so 1 had better go to 
bed. Nearly tiorning now though, and seamesly 
worth while, I wonder did I offend her? She 
went off withoata word. No, it waa not offemas; it 
was sheer indifference, and she is now asleep withne 
more remembrance of Hdgar Raven than tue glass 
has from which I drank.” : 

By this time he had reached the room in whieh he 
slept. f 

i was a front room and overlooked the court 
garden of Valeria Temple’s house. : 

As was his wont he raised the blind so, that the 
first rays of the morning sua might awake kim, 
in a moment he saw the white figure seated beside 
the statue and fountain. 

He stared and passed his hand across his eyes. 

* Am I dreaming ?” he muttered, “or is that the 
girl herself seated there as motionless as death ?” 

He looked agewitt aud again, and at last slowly and 
quietly opened the window, which was formed like « 
French onsement, 

Then he stepped oh to the Bakony and leat over, 
his cyes fixed eagerly wpon fe figure. 

Suddenly, and without warning Of any Kind) he 
eaw @ second fixeré ride stealthily Nod gradually 
from the groutd inté & kbetling pvsition within a 
dozen yards of the girl, 

‘LHS face tarned tp to the sky was that of #'street 
ruffian. Kdgar could almost fancy that he could 
bee the eyes! werpetit-tike, fited upon the girl’s face, 

Fora mortient he was téo stanned to move. 

Whet did it mean? Why did she not move-ery 
out—give the alarm? 

Then it all flashed tpon him. 

She was asleep, 

Tho mah was a thief who had beet tempted fnto 
the garden by hér jewels, and would probably murder 
her for them! 

As the truth flashed upon him—there where he 
stood, powerless tu save her--thé ian thede another 
upward movertent, and, drawitt: hiiaself to his feet, 
stood over tlie git! witi one hatd ipratsed grasping» 
life-preserver. 

One moment, ff she moved, and the nrurdérous 
weapon would descend upon her beatitiful head. 

Already the thief’s hant was stretched vat to- 
wards the bracelet upon ber white dru. 

What should he do? 

A thought struck tim. With @ nbi¥eléss spritg 
he gained the room within. 

He snatched up & Minie rifle which stood loaded 
by his bed, and With anotler returtted to ‘the bal- 
cony. 

Although the movement had octupfed scarcely & 
minate, the thief had secured the bracelét, and was 
fumbling at the diamond necklace rodnd thie tHroat 
of the girl. 

Bdigar Raven raised the rifle. 

As he did so Valeria, feeling the ruffian’s presence 
more than his touch, shuddered slightly and opened 








With a cry of horror she sprang fo her feet, 

The thief taised his weapon, andat the very nick 
of tine Edgar Raven’s bullet had penetrated his arm. 

With a yell of fright and paim, the footpad dropped 
the life-preserver aud in the direction whence 
the report had rung, 

Edgar, rifle in hand, had flung himself over the 
baicony and on to the walt of division between the 
tare Conrtg,. ‘ 

The thief saw the stalwart figure of the deliverer 
as it pounded down upon flower-beds, and, with a 
snarl of a disappoiuted and infuriated wolf took to 
his heels and darted across the lawn and through 
the gate, 

The next moment Valeria’s bewildered gaze rested 
upon Edgar Raven where he stood beside her, his arm 
ready to catch ber if ¢he should fall. 

“ Who is i. ?” she breathed, affrightedly. “ Who 
isit ?” 


ealmly and soothingly as he-conld. ‘ 
“ Do not be alarmed ¢ all esuse for fear hag gono! 
You are pee quite Pray do. net be 


and 
“I bave ted gugh o fearful dream ; J counts think 
how Ic¢ume fo/ fall asleep! A dream? Moy, it 





could not h been, or vare you here? My 
bracelet tod Wh, it is gonad is all true shen, 
Boo 

4 2. 4 ,. ot y 


Ass saved my. lifel How cau I 
arp wae ape 

" jog,” ke said, carelessness 
as he could throw into his “it was a lucky 
accident that 1 should be with my gum, amd | 
that I shoeld have soe Msg bo I ow 

= 

we att he ui a 
I wil follow on hie snc” : 


‘Lo hie surprise Valeria steetehed out ber hand and 

“No, no I she sald, fn alow, hurried woiue. “Let 
him go; please do not pursue him! Lot, himgov I 
do-not mind the bracelet, I would tather-4086 every 
jewel I have than that there should be any pursuit, 
any pubdlicity! Let him go! He is punished 
enough, more than enough !’* 

Bdgar stared. 

At least,” he said, “let me see you safely iay thas 
I may give the infomation to the poliee——”" 

“By no means!” said Valeria, so firmly aud 
earnestly that Edgat's astonishment faereased, “ | 
repeat that I do not ewre for the bracelet; wad 
for the rest, lam unhurt while he has perhaps re- 
voived bis death-blow | Forgive me, but I do éntrea' 
you most earnestly to let the matter rest.”’ p 

Her voive softened into ivexprvssible masic over 
the last words, and Edgar, who would have granted 
any request she could make to him in that Voice, 
bowed low, 

“ He is at your dispostly” he said. I will not 
pursue him if you do not Wish it, Ave you sure that 
you ate not hurt? Are you quite sare?” 

* You, see,” slie'said, holding up her arms.’ “FE do 
not think he has touched me scarcely,’ And éte shud+ 
dered: “ What an escape, and | owe it to you!’ and 
once more the music of admiration and gratitude 
reng through him. 

“ Forget that,” he said, with a light laugh. “It 
is not worth remembrance. A fortunite accident 
only. But look and see if you have alf your 
other Orhaments safe.” 

She touched her earrings and other jewellery ¢are- 


lessty. 

= Yee, they ‘are all safe ege my bracelét, and 
146 mot'care for that. Who wotld whet one thinks 
that it might have been Tife ag well ?” 

Her shaw! had fatten from her, and Eagar, noting 
it on the ground, picked it up and replaced ft on her 
stvtiders with a reverential gesture. 

“Thank you,’’ she said. ‘And this is the’end of 
a most lovely night. We seem fated to meet,” she 
said, suddenly. 

“Yes,” said Edgar. “Date I hope that'we may 
meet again and under more favourable auspices ?” 

None better'than these,” slie said, looking up at 
him where he stood, stal wart, stroug, her déetiverér. 

** ‘These are most uupleasant,” he said, with a smile. 





her eyos, 


“1—Edgar Raveu, my deer lady,” said Edgar, | 





t, capture that raseal E shoulé have simed a little 
Dearethis bh I think. He haggot eff too easily.’ 

Valeria shuddered. Z: 

*« Nol” she said. ‘‘ Why should you feel so bitter ? 
I have. forgiven him already.” 

“ I shall never forzive himfor having dared to,tonch 
you,” murmured Edzar, almost ivaudibly, 

“ You are too noble to bear - too 
able to go from your word,” ‘she! sid, suddenty. 
‘* Will you add to the great, immeasurable service you 
jr me a favour—small to one so brave a6 
you , 

“T will grant you anything you ask,” said Edgar, 
** and call it a favour to me.”’ 

“ Will you keep this incident locked up in your 
breast, a secret?” sire eaid. ‘‘I have been listening 
to hear sone alarm, bat there seems to be none. The 
report has roused no ome, It will bea secret if you 
will keep it one.” 

« What has ocourred shall never pass my lips,” he 
said, quietly. 

Ce that you would promise,” ehe said. ‘It 
is noble of you to refrain ftom asking reasons for 


reservé, end I thauk/ goa” 


Neo thanks are duo,” seit Edgar, half bending 
¥ with an air of pro which seemed 
to bim after what hechad done. “Why 









| died than appear’ before. the 
¢c 
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ey pie pt ge ge 
i tomy s , tod lL would ¥e- 
member thet, i we uext moot I » 


teve done for mg,” —- 


; By memchogee shall take-no farther 
 Gaokeld tae ronry a Fe Sees bowed, so low over 
Theashe wRhdree ber fo gers from: his frm, warm 


waited unti! she hed reached the door, saw ber 
pause a moment and look back et him, then dis- 
appear, and then he od himself with a start, 
shook himeelf slightly, made a spring at the 
wall, 

He gained the top and dropped over to the other 
sido; swuntered slewly up to tus rood, me lighting 
liis belovéd Meersottaum, dropped thto a'chdir> 

The night gave ‘place to dawathe dawn to sun- 
rise, and still Edgar Raven sat and smoked on, mo- 
tionless and deep iu thonght. t 


CHAPTER Vrtt. 


In one of the atteries’ leading from the busy 
thoroughfares of Oxford Survetthere stool, hemmed 
in a corner by dust and weather-grimed houses more 
pretentious than itself, a litcle, old fashioned shop 
which bore over’ its dutl, uulavitiug’ window the 
legend ; 

“Jeremy A agp Costumier.” 

Any day, when the sum was strong enough to 
pierce the dust covered windows, end so'light ap the 
interior of the shop, Jeremy ‘Popplechick it Be 
seen seated behind lis countér employed im ‘arrang- 
ing his stook costumes or improviig” his mind by the 
perusal of a volume of old plays. : 

Mr. Pupplechick was of the age whereof tite exact 
tally is a mys‘ery, 

He might have been, jud ging from his hafr, which 
was of @ sandy gray, ‘and by his wrinkles, which 
were many, fifty or sixty; on the other band, there 
was & brightuess in his eye which might have led o 
conjécturer into a guess of five-and-thirty, and sgoin, 
jadged by ‘the extreme sparencss of his figure and 

nt back, he might have been somowhat between 
ninety and one hundred and fifty. 

Mr. Popvlechick’s friends—few in nuutber and 

liar in character—declared old Pop—as they 
acetiously termed him—did not kuow his own age 
that hie never was born, aad farthermore that he had 
develaped, sandy-gray, wrinkled and worn, from @n 
old tarnished suit of the Georgian era, 

Mr. Popplechick’s frieads were mostly of the 
theatrical professfun. 

Old fashioned actors who this slow coach 


lec Ieee ney : / 
“Bee i een pas as foros the dc0r?” ho 


style of business of the old costumier’s to the slap~ 
dash, go-a-head style of the new. 
They could depeud upon Mr. Popplechick, “Old Pop 





“ Fiad I kaown that you would not have allowed me 


and Cuicky, my boy,” to tara outa costume Complete 
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and correct, and if a man put himself into old Pop’s 
hands—he might rest.easy with the.assurance that 
he would not leave them until.he neally looked like}, 
the character he. wished tore te 

No. 29 was the number of Mr. Popplechick’s. house, 
and it was situated in Curry Street. 

He. coe ed the, whole of the: bonse, or rather his 
stock did, 
satisiaction of feeling. every, night ag he went. to bed 
that if the house did happen, to cateh. fire. from the. 
bottom, he, must at leas be the last. to barn, 

Mr, Popplechick lived, alone with the exception, of. 
a little girl, whom he had found one, night .lying-— 
lied — outside the. portico of Drary Laue, 


and intelligence far beyond her was the pride 
of Mr, Popplechick’s heart and the one bright pot, 
in bis: monotonous existence. ; 

name—given ta her by her adopted parent— 
was Elvira, a name be had;come across in the course 
of his readings in the old dramatists. 

Elvira had become abliceviated to Elfy, and some- 
times to Elf, and her name fitted the owner, 

In stature she was-small,.too well made for her 
age to be tall; with @ pair of small, sharp gray eyes, 
which twinkled like needles when her elfish mirth 
aud wickedness were croping up, and a mass of short, 
curliug hair, which sat round her little head like a 
nigger’s wool, though of much lighter qolour and 
softer texture. ; 

_ Elly deserves this lengthy description, for. she was. 
orepparnable, chit, and playa no smelk pact. in our 
ma 


One bright September afternpon: soon after that 
soirée at the Armitages’, My, Popplechick sat, iu bia. 
chair behind the counter, deeply, engrossed. in. 
“ Alfonso the Terrible; on The Banditot,the,Moun- 
ties, on old drama of. the thunder and lightaing 


ones in the house, Dify being gone on an» 
erran 

Busiuess was rather slack, consiating just then in: 
the chance visit: of some street Arab, who, just fori a 
change from nothing to do, would occasionally:push 
open:the low door, poke his head‘in and’ shout * Hil” 
te attract and divert, and perchance to raige‘the ire 
of Mr. Popplechick. 

Although this incident occurred’ frequently’ 
throughout the day Mr. Popplechick never grew'ae- 
customed to the interruption, and invariably when an 
im t boy threw open the door and shouted 
“ Hi!” or “ Hullo, Pop!”’ or “ Who's your hatter ?” 
he would rise slowly; set down the book face down- 
wards, and make # struggle for the door, which, as. 


the space between the counter and tlieopen door was’ || 


generally blocked up with bales and bandies‘of’ cos- 
tutes, Mr. Popplechick never reached until the 
troublesome urchin was, say, a mile and a half off. 

Then Mr. Popplechick would struggle, bark, shake 
his long, thin head wrathfully and resign himself to 
the fascination of bis volume until the next rude 
urchin chanced along and fetched him out, 

On thig September afternoon. Mr. Popplechick had 

enjoyed an interval of immunity and had got far into 
the. “ Alfonso,” when his shop door was goeatly 
pushed back and a lady entered. 
I Mr. Popplechick was so entranced that he did not 
ook up, and, merely crying, out in a shrill voice: 
“Get away, you. young. vagabond! I’mafter you” 
continued his reading, 

The:lady stepped short and looked,round with sar 

ise, then, approaching the. counter, she said, in a 

nection ncipel of this shop 

“ Are you the op 

Mr. Pop me nee frose slowly and executed’ a 
a bow, peering over the rim of hisspectacies mean- 
Ww le 


“| am; ma’am,” he said, “ What ean I do for you? 
I’m sorry I didu’t hear you come in, or rather I’m 
sorry | took you for one of them impudent young 
rascals who are alwaye interfering with—ashem!— 
— I thought’ you were going to call out 
“ 1? 

The lady—noother than Valeria Temple—smiled at 


4 


he lived in the top attic, and. had the |, 


) $9%, you. up.on purpose.to slip her. 
. nacters do you want? Is it a make-up for Constance, 


The child—a strange, elf-like creature, with ideas.) 


| heart is trae; be fair with, me and I'll be fair with 


This was « quotation. from one of the old 
dramatists with which Mr, Bopplechick often en- 
livened his conversation. 

“T understand,” said the Iady, whom Mr. Popple- 
chick.saw , was handsome, aud: whom he. took for a 
;professional. “I can purchase here a few costumes: 
vies magia, completely. disguise and. couceal my 

ent ty. ” 

“ You can, ma’am, and I dow’t deceive you when I 
assure you that, in the wordg of. tha poet, your 
mother in.vain would seek from week to week if I 
Now. what cha- 


or, Lady Teazle, or the Belle of the Village? You've 
only, got to name it, and hera ta your, hand, as you 
gay, the secret lies.” : 
od Popplechick struck an attitude, sent his 
eyebrows on. a visit. to the top of his forehead and 
waved his hand dramatically round the shop, 

“ Thank you,” said the young lady, with # grave 
smile and a slight hesitation. “I must ask your ad- 
vice, [think. Tam not agreat actress, indeed I ama 
very pooroue,and my success must turn necessarily 
upon the excellence af my disguise, I, am 


dar! ° 
as the night, which broke o’er Hebra’s 


a 


* Dark 
head,’ murmured:Mr, Popplechick, musingly, 

“T have a sallow srl A aid ‘ 

“Not sallow, ma’am—permit me to substitute 
olive,”’ said Mr. Popplechics. 

“And I am tall fora woman. Can you so alter 
those particulars, or seem to alier them, that my 
identity could be concealed?” 

‘*Ma’am,” said Mr. Popplechick, ‘I can make you 
as fair as the lily which nods. on Lebanon, as short 
asa Dutchwoman, aud as différent from your real 
self as—as—as——”’ here he looked round the shop 
in despair-fora simile, and at bast. said; in despera- 
tion, * as.a live lobster,is toa: biled one.” 

Again the young: lady smiled.. 

4 te youw give me a proof of what you state ?”’ she 
asked, 

“Certainly,” eaid Mr. Popplechiok, pressing his 
nose agaist the casement of the shop wiudow. 
“ My little girl will bein directly, and if you please, 
ma’am we'll just try a fair and@ stumpy, or an old and 
carotty: I can make you both, as 
may they wander ’o’er hill o’er dale, ere they can 
discover which you maybe. If you'll wait until my 
little girl comes’ in, I’ll look up a fair'and stumpy,” 
aud, wita a jerky bow, Mr, Popplechick struggled 
over the bundles and commeuced a search amongst 
the drawers and boxes fur the necessary costumes. 

While he was thus engaged the dvor was flung 
lopen witha crash, anda young girl reached the 
jmiddle of the shop with a bonnd, struck an attitude 
and, in a mock-hervic tone, exclaimed : 

“Behold the herring! Father, I couldn't get a 
bloater, so I bought a kippered, Kippered isn’t bad 
when they’re not over-smoked, and this one the 
master of the shop said would eat like a ham. Now 
I'll go and cook it. What time would you like your 
tea? Polly, put the kettle ou, and sing the cat to 
sleep!” she sang, in aclear, childish: voice. 

“ My dear!” hinted Mr. Pop, with a grimace in the 
direction of Valeria. 

“Ob !” exclaimed the girl, popping:the herring uuder 
her aprou with spasmodic alacrityy “1 didu’t see. 
Ie: itianything I can do, father ?’’ 

“ Yes; my dear,” said Mr, Pupplechick. “ Take the 
lady iuto the dressing-room and make her up fair and 
stumpy. She knows how to doit quite as well as I do, 
ma’am,’’ he added to Valeria, with pardonable pride, 
“ She’s very quick, aud for eyebrows and mountain 
idiots hes no equal. This way if you please, ma’am.” 

And with another jerky bow he-heid open a door 
at the back for Valeria to pass through. 

Bify took the clothes from the old man and pre- 
ceeded Valeria into a small room which was set 
}@part as @ dressing-room for the use of the lady 
patrons of Mr. Popplechick. 

Valeria quietly removed her bonnet and dress end 
watched with grave interest the childish fingers as 





the explanation and \took thechair which Mr. Popple- 
oun ae leaned; over the: counter to push forward 
or her, 

“You are'a costumier?” she said, after allowing 
her eyes to wander round the gloomy shop, returning 
at last to the strange figure of the proprietor. “I 
Saw your name over the door—‘ Jeremy Popplechick, 
costumier,’ ” 

“Costumes supplied on sale or hire on the 
shortest notice, ess swords and armour lent on 
reasonable terms,” replied Mr. Popplechick, quoting 
from an advertisement which had appeared for years 
in an old-fashioned journal, which no one ever read. 
“Yes, ma’am, I.am-a.costumier» I make, sell, hire, 
purchase or take in exchange all kinds of costumes 


‘they rapidly arranged the various parts of the dis- 
guise. 


“ Now, miss, if you please, you must’ put these on 
first,” said thegirl, handing a pair of low boots 
withoutheels. ‘ And now this dress; it’slong in the 
body and made full. You'll see what a difference it 
will make. And now you must sit down and let me 
finish you off. Here’s a now me father has just 
bought! Isn’t it.a beauty? Ab! if I hada wig 
like that I’d cut all my hair off ; my head was made 
toclean guns with, Jerry Brown says—and I says 
his was made fora. mop-stick. You've got beautifal 
hair; pity you can’t play the character dark. What 

the character—you haven’t told me.yet ? and where 
play ? 





ob equitable terms, ‘ My occupatien’s humble, but my 


are you going to 
* That would 


be telling too much, perhaps,’’ said 


say,and loug |) 


Valeria watching the sharp gray eyes as they glanced 
at. her face curiously, 

“Oh, very well, miss,” [said Elfy. “I beg your 
pardon, Now, then, keep: quite still while I line 
your face, Now, you want to look fair—eud 
pretty?” 

“No, I don’t care, about being, pretty,” safé 
Valeria. 

“Hom! that’s strange,” murmured Elfy, audibly, 
“ they all want to be y before everything else, 
generally, Not pretty : you are pretty now, miss, as 
itis, but I can alter you, if you like with a stroke—so!” 
and she drew a line across the forehead and beneath 
the eyes. j 

** Now look,” she exclaimed’ and: suddenly threw 
aside a curtain from before a mirror. 

Valeria raised her eyes and started. 

Before her was the reflection of a fair, wrinkled, 
characterless face, as different from her own as indeed 
are live and boiled lobsters from each other, 

She stared with amazement, the girl standing look- 
ing up at her with winking, triamplant eyes. 

“Now stand up,” she said. 

And Valeria stood up. 

“ Where are you now?” asked Elfy, with gleeful 
asgurance, ‘ You’re down in the dumps now ; you 
were up in the skies just now. Are you satis- 
fied ?’” 

“ Quite,” said Valeria. “You are a wonderful 
little creature,”’ slie added, looking down upon her 
with a smile of interest. 

“No, I’m not,” said’ Elfy, with decision and 
‘gravity, “I’m not wondérful at all; anybody can 
do this, butit isn’t everybody who can do some things. 
Now, father he is woudérful! He can make a man 
of thirty into a little infant prodigy six years old! 
Oh, he can, aud'easy. That's wonderfal, if you like, 
aud, oh!” she cried, clasping her hands, “it is beau- 
tiful to see him touching up the face—it must be fat, 
you knaow—uantil it looks like a little boy’s face when 
he’s been eating too much pudding! ‘That is clever, 
jand father is clever, I’m only an ordinary little 
nobody, I am, miss. Now, how will that do?" 

“Very well,”’ said Valeria, “Please put them 
asite; I want you to try and make me into a very 
old woman. Osan you do so?” 

“Can I?” reepated Elfy. * Of course I can; that’s 
easy. Let me sve, let me see.” 

And, talking as she moved about, she, with rapid 
facility, altered the clothes and tle make-up of the 
face until Valeria saw in the mirror an exact repre- 
sentation of a wrinkled old woman tottering on the 
verge of the grave. 

“ Now stand up, miss, bend a little, and talk with 
your tongue pressed against your teeth. That's it! 
Beautiful! Miss, I’m sure you will make a suc- 
cess.” 

“T hope so,""said Valeria, and a grave smile stole 
overherface. “Will you help me to change these 
things, and pack them up forme? If you will show 
me how to paint my face, I shall be very much ob- 
liged, and will pay you well,” 

“Ah!” said Elfy, shaking her head, “ you can’t 
buy that part of the costume, miss, you must learn it, 
However, I'll show you how it is to be done.” 

And with the sawe rapidity she caught up the 
brushes and colours, and, upon her own face, showed 
Valeria how the wrinkles, the bloom, and the va- 
rious characteristie colourings were done. 

Valeria listened and watched with the same grave 
eapnestuess, the sad smile often curving her lips at 
the blithe, shrewd words of the child-woman. 

At last Eify gathered the pigments aud wigs to- 
gether, and sat herself upon the bundle of costumes, 
with her arms folded aud her bright eyes turned up 
towards the sweet face of the lady. 

“ You've a sweet, pretty face, lady; she said, 
with a nod of the head, “I's a rare pity that 
these ugly things hide it. Fanoy cevering such 
beautiful hair asthis !” 

And with a quick movement she leant forward 
and took a heavy coil of Valeria’s hair within her 
small hand. 

“Beautiful! Ab! miss, what would he give for 
@ lock of it, Just what I can squeeze in my hand, 
80.” 

And she. pressed: it tightly, then threw it out into 
a shower on her arm, 

“He? whom?” asked Valerie, humouring the 
child. 

“ Your sweetheart, miss,” said Elfy. “ Ab, you 
musta’t: suake your head. There must be some one 
in love with this: beautiful, beautiful hair. Is he 
dark, miss, or fair? But, there, I’m forgetting my- 
self., Father says I do, aud he taught me to talk 
like: the little ‘girls in: bis: play-books, but 1 can’t; 
now could: you ?” j 
And she strack an attitude, thenassumed ayrave ‘ace 
like those represented im the old books of guod little 
girls, and whin edvout ; 





“ *I thank you, gentle lady, for your goodness, may 
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Heaven shower blessings on your generous heart r 
There that’s how father would like me to talk, bless 
him ! but I can’t. I always laugh and that spoils it. 
But he’s clever, is father! He can repeat the whole 
of Alfonso, or, the Bride of the Forest, and you can 
fancy it is Alfonse if you don’t look at him. Then 
he can do the Bandit of the Mountain beautiful, like 
this, ‘Hah ! ha! proud tyrant, tremble—tr—tremble ! 
Your doom is nigh !’ and the child shook her head, 
frowned, stamped her foot, and looked as terrific as 
it was possible for her to look, 

Valeria gazed and smiled, but Elfy’s mood changed 
instantly to one of business. : : 

“ I’m keeping you, miss,” she said, jumping up and 
taking the bundle from the door. ‘Where shall I 
send these ?”’ 

“I will take them with me,” said Valeria. “TI 
can hire a cab and I will pay for them now and take 
them away. Can you carry so large a bundle ?” 

‘Can I!” repeated Elfy, and to express her sublime 
contempt for the burden she stepped downstairs 
with it as lightly as a fairy. 

Valeria took out her purse and put the required 
gum in her little hand, and # sovereign in the other, 
Mr. Popplechick bad gone for a cab. Then she 
stooped and kissed the child, moved by 4n uncon- 
trollable inypulse of pity for the elfish, solitary being. 
Like herself, the child was alone in the world, wit 
no mother and no friend save that of one old man. 
It was not much, that womanly, pitying kiss, but the 
child bad never received caress from woman's lips 
before, and all her childish love and gratitude sprang 
up at that touch and ran over. Through all ber 
life she would remember that kiss and the tender 
face of the lady who had given it, 

Elfy looked bewildered for a moment, then she 
dropped the bundle, and, with her eyes full of tears, 
ran into the parlour at the back, 

Mr. Popplechick, aided by the cabman, plaéed the 
bundle inside the cab, and Valeria was driven away 
with her strange purchases, 

“ Eliy,”’ called old Pop, stumbling into the parlour, 
‘‘ where are you, child ?” 

“* Here, father,” said Elfy, coming out from a dark 
corner. ‘ Here is the money and—this the lady gave 
me for myself; I don’t want it, father, you may 
have it : she gave me something better and I'll keep 
that.” 

“Eh !” caid Mr, Popplechick, chuckling over the 
mouey. ‘* What was that, Elfy ?” 

‘* 4 kiss,” said the child, in a low, thoughtful 
voice. “Father, no other woman ever kissed me; 
why did she doit? Father, do you think we shall 
ever see her again ?” 

“Eh? 1 don’tknow, Elfy. I suppose not. Strange 
person, eh ? Lady, Elf. Looked like the Bride of the 
Forest. Wonder who she is! ‘Burst on our gaze, 
Elfy, like a vision from the realms of light: gone 
from our gaze like a star in the night.’ What’s the 
matier, Lily, why, you aren’t cryiug ? Oh, dear me, 
dear we! Go and wash your face, dearie, aud we'll 
lave tea.”’ 

* No!” said Elfy, “Ill never wash my face any 
more. Jil keep her kiss as long as I live. Father, 
] shan’t eat my herring; 1'll toast it though, auc you 
can eat it aud do ‘Alfonso,’ What did she kiss me 
for if she’s never coming any more?” 


(To be continued.) 





MISSPENT TIME, 

THERE has been so much saidand written about 
ladies of the present day—of their idleness and ex- 
travagance—that the subject has been worn thread- 
bare, 

In our bumble opinion they are not the only 
ones who thus waste precions time. The fashionable 
butterfly, who gives her gorgeous dress an exhibition 


aud airing on fine days in the park, and lolis, 
sleep, and reads on rainy ones, is indeed contemptible, 
and richly deserves censure; but are there not 
others in the opposite extreme equally censurable? 


We have seen industrious ladies, not a few, who 
made a boast of accomplishing half a day’s work 
before sunrise. 


Was this wise? We answer no. By cheating 
nature of her needed rest we only cheat ourselves. 
The feelng of lassitude after such over-early exertion 
unfits one for the rest of the day’s duties. 

Industry is always commendable, and early rising 
good, if not carried toextremes ; but we have known 
instances where the ambitions worker would have 


been the gainer by doing less. For instance, a 
young lady of wonderfully industrious habits very 
properly gave her assistance to her mother, who 
could not afford tokeep a servant. There were seven 
children to feed andclotie, which required much 
time aud labour, but by system and good mauage- 
ment there were intervals each day that should have 
been speut iu rest and recreation. 

The “smart girl’ didu’t take either. Makiog 





some fanciful parlour ornaments, crochetting dozens 
of tidies, embroidering unnecessary articles, working 
caricatures of animals on canvas—these all pleased 
the eye, certainly, but at what cost ? 

She is now bemoaning her hard fate—her eye- 
sight is almost ‘gone. ‘True, she can show lots of 
fine needlework, but what is that compared to what 
she has lost ? 

Another instance is a young lady who was brought 
up in affluence and ease, but, by a reverse of fortune 
s0 common in these tinies, was thrown unexpectedly 
upon her own resources. 

She had excellent health, and was accustomed to 
outdoor exercise, but when she became a teacher this 
was neglected. 

Instead of taking exercise and recreation, after 
school hours she undertook to acquire several lau- 
guages, beside practising her music. Do you wondem 
that she soon fell a victim to overtaxed nerves? 

Had she not undertaken too much at once, and 
given rest to mivd and body when they so much 
needed it, we should not have been called to read her 
obituary. 

She was quoted as a perfect model by many 
mothers, and her zeal was certainly commendable, 
had she not carried it to excess, . 

* Had she made judicious efforts after knowledge, 
and not neglected the casket that held the mind, how 
different would have been the result? 

Instances innumerable could be shown where 
ladies of industrious habits overdo themselves, but 
we do not cite these cases to advocate the example 
of those lazy drones who are not only objects of 
pity, but also of contempt. oo 








THE PURPOSE OF LIFE, 





Has thou, ’midst life’s empty noises, 
Heard the solemn steps of time ? 
And the low, mysterious voices 
Of another clime? , 


Early hath life’s mighty question 
Thrilled withia thy heart of youth, 
With a deep and strong beseeching,— 

What, and where, is truth ? 


Not to ease and aimless quiet 
Doth the inward answer tend ; 

But to works of love and duty, 
As our being’s end. 


Earnest toil and strong endeavour 
Of a spirit, which withia 
Wrestles with familiar evil 
And besetting sin ; 


And without, with tireless vizour 
Steady heart, and purpose stroug, 

In the power of truth assaileth 
Every form of wrong. 


THE CAUSES 07 DRUNKENNESS. 

We might sum up the causes that lead to over. 
consumption of alcohol under tie foliowing heads ;— 

1. The want of oxygen is an undeniable cause of 
drankenuess. The exhilarating medium of life, 
oxyzen itself, is alcoholic, we might say. It is a 
coustaut irritaut, and therefore exbilaratiug. If the 
air has become exhausted of a portion of oxy- 
gen, it has a loweriu® effect upon the human 
system, a desire to make up for this drives men aud 
women to alcoholic consumption. It will be said, 
why then drunkenness in rural districts? Bat no 
one yet proved that druukenness wags us prevalent 
in rural districts as in towns, aud if it exists there 
at all, it will be partiy caused by the dullness and 
sameness of life. ‘Thé system wi:l have exhilaration, 
and if it cannot have it in the mode of life it gets it 
out of spasmodic and vicious action. 

2. Want of nutritious and aromatic food; and this 
is, perhaps, the strongest of all causes of drunken- 
ness. ‘The absorbed vitality wacts replacing, and in 
default of being replaced b7 absorption of solid 
nourishment, which acts regularly in conjunction 
with systematic functions, a craving for spasmodic 
stimulants is raised, and leads easily to excess. It 
is, however, often not only the want of solid as of 
aromatic food; for continual heavy food will exhaust 
the digestive orgaus aud cause feebleuess as much 
as under-nourishment, producing the over use of 
stimulants. A constant use of aromatic foods is 
necessary, particularly in our artificial town-life, to 
form a continual stimulating action, and replace the 
nataral exhaustion consequent on the inhalation of 
Vitiated atmospheric air. ‘I'he volatile oils, coutained 
in siimulating foods, are safeguards against drunken- 
ness or over cousumption of alcuhol, 

3. Unsettled meals. The ill-regulated. provision 
for supplying food to the body isa great cause of 


drankenness, It is no use for wives and mothers to ' 
exclaim against the drunkenness of their husbands 
and sons if that which would obviate drunkenness— 
regularity of meals—is not attended to, 

4. Irregular work. It is’ possible to draw a line 
where to meet drunkenness and where not in ‘trade, ° 
Regular occupation and regular hours are preventa- 
tive of exhaustion of vitality, and therefore do not 
tax the system ag heavily as sudden occupation at 
irregular intervals, prolonged beyond endurance. 
The man who has to work a long run of hours at a 
stretch has no taste for regular food, but flies to 
spasmodic susténance ; the man or woman whose 
energies are taxed suddenly, extravagantly and spas- 
modically, will supply vitality in the same way by 
stimulants. ty ; 

5. Want of sleep. \ There is no greater foe to” 
-sobriety than want of sleep}; it ‘eats into the very 
marrow of vitality. Want of sleep is want of re- 
se of energy, aud what cannot be obtained 

a one way will be obtained in another. Long wake- 
fulness exhausts the system and requires stimulant 
action ; when this is callod into fequisition we are no 
longer sure of the consequences.’ 


PAINTED FACES. 
: Ws hear a great deal now-a-days about “ painted 
aces,” 

When our good people of the church speak of 
the wicked actors and actresses who tread the 
boards of our theatres they remark upon their 

inted faces, just as though there’ were no painted 
‘aces sitting bath after Sabbath in their holy 
congregation. 

ow, for the life of us we cannot see why there 
should be so much fuss made about painting, since 
everybody, almost, is apilty of it in some way or 
i and everybody knows it. 

‘e have the pleasure of’ enjoying a large circle 
of acquaintances, and, to speak within bounds, 
nine-tenths of them either paint, powder, dye their 
hair or whiskers, or “touch up” their eyebrows, 
and we have no doubt but that the other tenth in- 
dulge in the same thing, only in not quite so evi- 
dent a manner. 

Do not understand us as advocating the prac- 
tice. We have nothing to say about that at pre- 
sent. We only deal with the fact as it. exists, 
Everybody knows that nearly all our fashionable 
women and a large number of our fashionable men 
use cosmetics daily, and why they should indulge 
in so many scornful flings at “ painted faces ” beats 
us. 
Now, is it any more reprehensible for an actress, 
whose gooi looks is her fortune, to resort to 
Magical Balm and Pearly White and Roseate Bloom 
than it is for her aristocratic sister to use ‘‘ just 
a little magnesia to take away the moisture and 
disagreeableness of heat and perspiration ’’? 

The fact is nearly everybody paints, and they are 
foolish enough to imagine that nobody suspects it, 
when to the most casual observer it is just as eyi- 
dent as it would be if the placard were placed over 
their foreheads that we put upon our freshly reno- 
vated ‘houses and fences, to warn the passer-by to 
keep off—“ Paint.” 

They may not be outspoken about it, even when 
questioned—they will lift their hands in holy horror 
if you intimate such a thing; they will keep their 
rouge and powder under lock and key, and will go 
out to purchase it after dark, and in clever disguise, 
but that does not alter the fact: 

Men everywhere'snéer at painted faces as if they 
were the exception, and not the rule, and entirely 
forgetful that their own cheeks, and probably théir 
noses, are rouged with brandy, which, by the way, 
is the very worst kind. of paint in use. 

Ministers may declaim against paint from the 
pulpit ; doctors may point out death in the balm 

ottle; reformers may inveigh against it; weof the 
scribbling fraternity may take up our pens to im- 
pale it, but mea and women always, have dyed and 
painted, and they always will. Kul 








THINK oF It.—By doing good with his money a 
man may, as it were, stamp the’ image of the Creator 
upon it, but, beyond that, gold is of very little 
account in this world, and none at allin the next. 
It is not what we pick up in this sense, but’ what 
we give up that makes us rich. A Rothschild ig 
forced to content himself with the same sky as’ the 
poor woman who sells apples atthe corner of tho 
street, All lungs are fed by the same air, while each 
iudivdual possesses only his own thoughts, senses, 
soul and body—these are the property that a man 
owns. All that is really valuable is’ to be had for 
nothing in this world. Genius, beauty, and love are 
not bought and sold. You may buy a rich bracelet, 
but not a weil-turned arm upon which to wear it—a 
pear! necklace, but not a pretty throat with which it 
shail vie, ‘he richest bauker on earth would vaiuly 
offer a fortune to_be able to write a verse like Byron 
or Shakespeare, : 
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OLD RUFFORD’S MONEY, 


: OR, ° 
WON WITHOUT’ MERIT, LOST WITHOUL 
‘> DESERVING, 
t BY THE avruoRn oF 
“ Fighting for. Freedom,” , eten, etc. 
—_—s>——_ , 
CHAPTER XXXIII 


ere with a ees stored unto'the brim 

e drink this th to you. Shakespeare. 

fog the son of David said the heart of man 

was. deceitful and desperately wicked he an- 

nounced a truism that three thousand years have 
fully confirmed. 

It was, perhaps, unfortunate for a young man of 
the lax morality and weak principle of Keginald 
Chesterton that he should have’ had the good luck, 
as he termed it, of getting with such facility out of 
the most embarrassing portion of the liabilities 
bronght upén him by his self-indulgence dnd 


vices. 

But so it was. The impression of the peril he had 
escaped, or rather, as he thought, which he had so 
cleverly evaded, soon faded from his mind, and, 
although resolving only to play for sums within his 
means to discharge in the event of loss, and deter- 
mihing to avoid night-houses and their freouenters, 
Reginald again, by degrees, spent more and ‘more of 
bis rrp sandae fee pag? 

Tndeed, his passion for > somewhat restrained 
for awhile, again ruled him, True, he confined his 
cue-practice to a couple of quist establishments, 

incipally patronized by City men and persons in 

ginald’s own sphere of life, eschewing the public 
gaming-tables of the west-end. 

Here, however, the play now and then ran deep 
as the hours grew short and approached the ten 
minutes past twelve, at which the rooms were -or- 
dinarily closed. 

The rooms we speak of were attached to and 
formed part of a respectable suburban tavern, in 
the neighbourhood of Reginald’s new lodgings. 
These consisted of a first floor, including bedroom, 
in the house of an elderly widow lady, in narrow 
circumstances, whose friends, to avoid a burthen, 
had omg her in «a well-furnished, moderate-sized 
dwelling, in order that she might thereby suppie- 
ment an insufficient income left to her by: her late 
husband, a London tradesman. 

As Mrs. Bennett extended to her single gentle- 
men lodgers the priviloge of a latch-key and a se- 


[THE AWAKENING. } 


parate chamber-lamp, there was little limit to their 
time of returning home, and by degrees Reginald’s 
proclivity for late hours led him to make it the 
latest possible ere he sought his pillow. 

His habits of life, in fact, were those of a loose 
young man, and in a few months, as he expended 
upon his personal gratification and indulgences all 
the’ready moiiey at his command within a very 
short.interval from its’ periodical receipt, and also 
ran credit for some of the heavier items of a young 
man’s expenditure, to wit, his wearing —— 
gloves, boots, and occasional small supplies of 
wines and cigars‘for tle consumption of himself 
and bachelor visitors, Reginald, to use an expres- 
sive phrase, was “‘ out-at-elbows,” and pressed by 
numerous paltry debts. 

So paltry did he consider them, that he could 
never think of mentioning them as ‘“ embarrass- 
ments” to Mr. Gilbert, or indeed to any other 


person. 

Reginald's wit was sharpened’ by absolute need, 
and his play 80 mach improved by constant prac- 
tice and sedulous study, that his winnings, small 
as he considered them, furnished a subject of talk 
to the little circle frequenting the ‘““King’s Arms,” 
and it soon became difficult for him to find an op- 
ponent, or be allowed to join in a gamé, unless he 
would consent to be handicapped and givea “ start” 
to those who played against him. 

On’ several occasions, too, young men who 
fancied their skill were brought against the 
‘*Camden Champion,” as he was now called, and 
these he invariably defeated. 

The landlord grew exceedingly gracious to such a 
“drawing card,” and liberally refused, on several 
occasions, to take for the spirits, wine, or cigars 
consumed by Reginald, who, in a short time, came 
to view this as a mere business return. 

Among the occasional visitors of the room was a 
west-end veterinary surgeon and horsedealer, hight 
Bridoon, a well-known sporting character. 

Bridoon, who boasted himself “ good at all in the 
ring,” found Reginald completely his master ina 
long game, wherein he played his best, but got a 
hollow beating. 

Bridoon determined not to lose sight of Reginald, 
and soon after the infatuated young man, in a 
moment of weak compliance and excitement, con- 
sented to allow that person to pen a paragraph in the 
leading sporting paper. 

This was to the effect that au amateur, ‘‘ Camden 
Jonathan”’ (by which pseudonym Reginald thought 

this identity sufficiently concealed) would play a 
match, one thousand up, with a certain professional, 





for fifty guineas a side. To come off at the “ great- 
room, ‘King’s Arms Tavern.’ To prevent over- 
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crowding, sixpence will be charged for admis- 
sion.” 

On this event much money was wagered; and ag 
the professional was well known, the more imme- 
diate friends of Reginald, under his assumed name, 
obtained liberal odds, and promised, as is usual in 
such cases, to “ put on’” Reginald for a ‘' sov.”’ ora 
* fiver” to nothing, asa stimulus to his exertions 
for success. 

That success came. Well had it been for Regi- 
nald had it been defeat. Nearly two hundred pounds 
in notes and gold were jn his possession by half- 
past ten o’clock on that fatal night; at eleven he 
was the flattered guest at a champagne supper, 
seated beside the president, Mr. Benjamin Bridoon. 

“ The: night drave on wi’ songs and clatter ;’’ 
speeches were made, all to the glory and honour of 
the “*Camden Champion ;” and every toast proved 
‘an excuse for the glass.” 

Mr. Bridoon, as backer. of the winner, put on 
“two: dozen of fizz.”” Reginald followed with his 
“dozen ;”’ he was not allowed to “ stand’’ more, 

Then came another and another “dozen” from 
winners ; and at a few minutes beyond the twelve 
Reginald left.in the president’s vehicle, driving off 
’midst:a hiccoughy cheer from a few of the latest 
winebibbers, a m " 


Reginald awoke? that morning in a strange apart- 
ment. ‘lhere was a dense, yellow, “ London-parti- 
cular’ fog, through which the broad: coppery disc of 
the winter sun struggled as through a smoked ~ 
glass. His temples throbbed and his brain whirled, 
as he strove to recall the events of the few 
previous hours. He had an indistinct vision of 
more play, but not at billiards; it was this time 
cards, at which he lost much gcld. Then there 
was another supper—yes, that was in the Hay- 
market, or near it. Then there was a struggle, and 
a fierce contest, of which he could recall nothing 
distinctly, except that the familiar faces of men 
and woman were mingled in the affray. The rest 
was—a blank ! 

Parched with a raging thirst and distracted by a 
splitting headache, he arose. There lay his clothes 
in a dreadfnl plight, covered with street dirt, his 
hat utterly smashed, his garments thrown here and 
there in wild disorder. He got out of bed and sought 
the carafe. A tap at the bedroom door was followed 
by the appearance of his patron of the overnight. 

** What, my champion of the board of green cloth, 
stirring already ! 1 wouldn’t have you woke on no 
account. There’s my gal coming up with some hook 
and soda that'll put you straight a bit. Well, 
did go the pace at last, and no mistake. 
precious lucky you fell in with friends, or you’d 


Ne 
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have been cleared out clean as a peashell, and that 
might not have been the worst of it either.”’ 

“ Where am I ?”’ asked Reginald, nervously. 

“Where are you ? Wi hy, at my own little cribat 
Brompton, my jolly cock, where else ehould be? 
Do you think Ben Bridoon would leave a pal among 
guch Philistines as got round you at Goodered’s ? 
That fellow, Blacksheep Bowman, though he’s no 
fight in him, has always got a set handy that’ll 
make it hot for anybody that muzzles him ers 
did. Ha, ha! how you did twist his white 
surely! I thought his eyes were starting ont of his 
head——” 

“TI remember something _—T = that 
scoundrel. Then I did meet hi was it ?”” 

“Why at the ‘Saloon.’ Yow were yather tent’ 
before we left the ‘ Waterford,’ but you said you 
would look in at Goodered’s, so T imdulged yom. FE 
with I hadn’t now. We been there five 


minutes when suddenh pam mato glare re _ 
opposite table. ‘Th * says ; and with- 
out another word you fea e@ room, and, 
catching Biacksheep BowmageRy the throat, down 
went the pair of you among and bottles, 
and supper dish a ! The women 


screamed, and men dragged you 
off him ; : amd I can tell you, if #¢ hadn’t been for 
me and # chance pal oF oe of mina, you'd have 
been smashed there and then by Blacksheep's lot.” 
During this speech Reginald had taken up his 
watoh, — lay upon the drawers by the dressing- 
glass. ~ was broken, the gmard-chain 
Senn peditews fe entangled hands had cremaed each 
other at twenty-two minutes past four, Mp, Bri- 
doon observed the movement. 
* Ah! that was another piece of good luck. it 
hadn’t beemfor Peggy Pratt you'd have been. 
your ticker, that’s cestain. That girl is » tramp, 
She’s dead auts on you, I’maure. She nailed it frogm 
a chap that had it im kis bend, 
your friend. I tipped her @ sov. as we ¢ame away 
from the ‘ Pie, and teld her you'd give her another 
next time you saw her, and came to know ad 
must heave lost it and whever seen it again 
her pluck and honesty.’’ 
Reginald wished at the moment he hadlost it's ieu 
he had not the courage to say so. 
“* I it late P” asked Reginalé, faintly. 
“Late? It’s not muck after eleven. But what 
matters the time? Are you thinking of the shop?” 
Reginald groaned, and, sitting down on the bed« 
side, clasped his th head. betwee his 


Oh, ay, 1 dessay there's = bit o’ the: old wa’'s: 
tattoo goin’ on im the upper sterey. Cheer up, my 
boy! You seem to have lost your almanacisias 
well as the time of day,” eontiuged Mr. Brideon, 
in chaffing tone. “ You don’t think, my-yeung 
champion "how Regiuald hated the: word-— that 
id have let you go the pace as-you. did after we left 
the ‘King’s Arms’ if this hada’ t: been Oaristmas 
morning, and no shop to-day. 

Regimald started aud loskadt up with surprise. 
The recollection flashed upow him, for the first time 
since his awaking, that this indeed was Christmas 
Day. A ioad seomed removed from kesheart. 

“I told you you'd lost your almanack,’’ continued 
Bridoon, “ Have you anything particularset dows 
for to-day? There's a trotting-mateh at two 
o'clock at Ponder’s Bnd. Coal-Biack Rose against | o 
time, three miles in harness in nine minutes. Tire 
mare's given to break lately, whenever she’s pushed, 
J’ve backed time,.and there’s some so aweet on her 
that l’ve got six to four. Bat here am I pratiog 
b mony: your mouth, I know, is like a limeburner’s 
shoe 

While thus talking Mr: Bridoon had skilfull 
manipulated the “ mixture’ he had prescri 
First he poured from a slender, smoke-brown, yel- 
low-sealed bottie, a * bottom” of liebfraamilch ; 
then, liberuting dexterously the tongue of twisted 
wire. from the loop over the stopper: of the 
“Rawlings,” he thrust the cork elean over with his 
right thumb at the same moment reversing the 
neck of the egy-shaped glass receptacle into the 
fluted pint tumbler in his left hand without the loas 
of a drop of the bubbling erystal liquid. 

Reginald eagerly galped down—there is no other 
word—the sparkling, seething draught. 

“That's your style,’ said Bridoon. “ Does your 
or ou Saturday? Some of the City concerns 

on 

‘The half-holiday movement, and the feast of St. 
Labbock, as yet were not even dreamt of, and the 
adage that “ All work and no play makes Jack-a 
duli boy ” was not an acted proverb. So Reginald 
said they opened the bank on Saturday, and that 
= fact that this was a shut-up-day had restored 

im. 

Bridoon broke in with : 

“All right. I’ii drive you down to the ‘ Pike and 
Anchor’; it’ll freshen you up. My man shall brush 
upyour togs and Mary shall see to any dropt stitches. 
Here, Mary!’’ and he took Reginald’s boots him- 
self on to the landing, “give these boots to Sam, 


and gave it to me ag 





Now, my youngster, just tarn o1t your pockets 
put your togs outside the door, and roll in fora 
short spell between the sheets, while they give your 
things a brash and polish. I'll come when they’re 
rea iy, and meantime I'll get the gray mare put to. 
Ta—ta, for ten mlnaipns old fellow.” 

And Mr. Bridoon the stairs. 

Reginald found his stock of sovereigns in the 
canvas bag sensibly diminished. There were only 
seventeen out of forty-four or forty-five, he was 
not certuin which, af the golden portraits of Her 
Majesty remaining, 

He remembered putting down on. colour at 
rouge-et-noir, and often, he sevoral 
times won. He had a vague idea that Bridocon 
stopped his farther play when he had lost twenty 
sovereigns, Thence he concluded the missin sores 
}or eight pounds must have been spent or ai 

He coanted his notes, one Seendeeds 


~s were all right. bipag 
a octeinly lucky, and that he owed a2 
tade to Bridoon, whatever else et 
his connection-with sach a characters 

A thought flashed on his mind. 
private pocket-book, which» lump he 
the breast pocket of his _ he went 


overnight to the * King’s ; : 
It contained various ; / 
some relating to business, 0 
here were his father’s | test 
two from his sister Cociling 
guise nothing—in a ver: 
were pawnbrokers’ @ 
which was his father’s present on. 












birthday, a 
several other wajuables, 


at periods cof mean 
n 


a ie in ye . . =r "4 





son there s anything e rd f as ope 
me-up, why the gul shalt be you t ia ober. 
Reginald or me him heartily. He also, for “ 
was pot very onembenhinn, 
etd hin teens peaes ln oa motel 
ing. sp e ser vice from. 
the fray in whiea mis folly Tod ecient hime 
“Don't meation it, my. ye by 1 wigh you nd 
for what: would on 5 el Pan 
theottled that.nascally > mmtey 
a servige to sacicty. You-said som eee 
stealing your poner. bat 1 eo anit 
male it out, Hae he got any paper. of yours now 
becanae, if yo Liknow bow to ine ao nen 


make hign barn i beer ae be x greed haprok 
“ no now; 
baidenginn wp by the principal of the bank ia 
which Lam emplo 
“The deuced villain!” said Bridoan, ‘I'd have. 
compensated him if I'd.knowa om it. If ever yon 
get into such a scrape again, come to me and I'l) 
compound it for you ia quite another fashion—bat, 
I — you won't. aa ust Me aoe if you’re ready, 
t im a good en give yous gaat to 
ed at s Bad, and back to Camden Town after, the 
match, i don's. tiiele you'll six to four, as L 
have, as wise ones ‘know, the, mare cana do a, 
mile im two-forty; take fives, if a 
aud evens sooner than nethgon it 8 coining 
‘Tine mare's been spoilt, to my Seen 
In an hour they were on the aces 
drive through the northera suburbs of 
brought them thraugh Holloway, by the — 
Sluice House, then a rural, piscatonial, retreat, now 
a brick and stucco tayera, in, the words of the auc- 
tioneer’s Min eereg “of mederm. elevation, 
aud commandiag the immense trade of & popuieus 
neighbourhood.’ 
‘Thence between hedgerows, where now stretches 
Fiasbary Park, to the Green, Lanes, ta. Queen 
Eleanor’ A Cross, at Fateh: Nor cs A er for, 
et to pull up, in company with 
} meee in trap and in saddle, who oa they ato met or 
evertook on the road, at the reno 
Gilpin's hostelrie, the *‘ Bell,”” at Edmonton, — 
that imusortal ‘citizen of credit and renemn’”’ did 
sab ding, becanse his horae preferred @ gallop te- 
are 
They passed, too, throagh the water, sines 
bridged over, close by the rail, whore the ealen- 
derer’s steed 


Threw the Wash about 
On both sides of the way, 
Like to a maid who twirls a mop, 
Or a wild-goose at play. 
In ten minutes more they were at the vi Bien ane and 
Anchor” grounds by. the River Lea, where 
already assembled mauy hundreds of people, whees 












talk was of trotters past and present, of pace, time, 
und wonderful performances; also taking or 
laying odds on the mare, or on her all-conquering 
opponent, the bearer of the scythe and sand- 
glass. 

aostnas the hee pine which precaded the 
had laid out for Raginald 


Eom pao obtaining five to four, money 
= yet eat in tome minates and 





seven to 
h Bho fet e in tyvo minutes, 
forty. -e a minute's gain on tim bard 







mimal were fra 
at the 





emp were, ‘the usual dis tla 
= Raia ee 

“ Bali's Life” by the owner ere 
moaag being up by the stake- 


» were posted, this had 
» the squabble for a. 


‘the company turned 
a atone 
dined at the 
“manne as the short day 
, t 4 n quickly drove Roginald 
shortest route to the: - ag s Arms.” 
ere he was, indeed, war cw welcomed, After 
a glass of warm cognac, he gladly escaped from the 
congrstalations ae a hearty “ good-bye” to 
Mr..B eidagn, Baginald, ip bother apis spits pee : had 
been for many a day, haw unt hie 
winnings. 
They amounted to bese pounds on the match ai 


to four, twanty po an: afver 
oy to ten pounds ; vr mag him pier revel ik 
’ of hie fo 9g in 


richer than when he” 


the bedroom at com Besos bi snuggery and 
ore forge at 


38 tly on ae ‘hag tee 
wealth, for wealth it was to one ia ieee 4 ve 
barraased sta ke, gorred fo op to nee that young man 
in the brant — y chance of 
moe Barre h. bin 
purpose we must aor on avehile to 
u 


other per 3 with ape," A gts 
bs nti Powin cain 
and vice w better 
ture and resolves. 
ps 
CHAPTEs aah Iv. 


coaeerpag ftpa eis d a 
eastern ase Sep oa ph te near 


men in, ve de spon Pi age 
nite fel Fie 
man, being dr Peas 
dark tw de a al 
whap/et win the crawnand 
stockings. 
on a rognd-crowned felt o ap sort 
eock,”” was enveloped in soar td sea 
eoat, and wore, for it br) oa 
Paget, a large pair. of 
dark wig, eovering ae ard 


He moreoyer, & 
sock brought wall up ren 
Ferrett, far he was wa. the elder 


* that it’s a. i fea) fat 
from the 





















Shiner ita t 
hadn’t been for Barney Cross oa Se lag wan 3a 
shoala have pees strangled bstore £ opald Ma 


jijot cgnldn’y Nis Netueg Raccee, aot, 
The idiot . p i era qi 
but. ‘gage e furious bunks off a 
rk. his wateh, vite pea 
Rh sof os grow out of i ond t 

enrene the clumsy 
2 ey Bratt—he's eut her Feat 7g 

of him still—went in for him Sasah 
dud arney dropped the ticker, which P 
to Ben Bridoan, who seoms just now te fer exe 
young chap in tow,” 
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‘Tf that’s, the lay,’’ remarked, Joo. P drily “You're quite right, Toe ; it shall be af Dover. 
«“Ewish the young 0 luck.” He'll soon be sndked:| f will. be there with tie ones.” 
intel Panic gon He'll ; After pron farther conversatibn the prit of rogues 


“The more reason we'should ae while tlic 
er 
it 


sun shines, fon it'll. soon be foul weather with Hi 
Here's h ge HA way rated “Te ) 

in} the seufile, witit e tiitngs in it he’d 

not have come into my, Hands. It’s sdtne consola 
ie for the squéaze 


So saying Ephrata Jc a Russia-lewther peoket+ 


gave me to have pinned 


y Geparted: Joe made his way to his 
gihes in the- upper’ part of a house in Tooley 
| Béreet, saw Pos ioltly divested himself of his 
| whisltovs rye 
great-cout and laced Boots were madeinto @ parcel, 
up on to a | 
Bpecially contrived. for 


their. concealment. 
bookon thie table. I8 was tlie oné for whieh{ A wash got off. the dark and di complexion, 
ra ley foe pronto and 


comférter. Those with his 


cay ety Agate ergy ay rig re olowhy and ‘thrash 
ge in the chimney. of hi room, 


in our employ. That he has already played in a 
matoh with a nial. fora state of one 
‘hundred guineas. That his alias is: the ‘@amden 
eambdadiiea 3 uapunidioregedh ie eaten = 
e may y my ¥ oe 
certain’ tavern, at: a certain: timy,.where a mate 
got up by a well-known. West End horse denier aud: 
a det: oft d on eg meer a 
compatious of this: young man; wi , bs 
nitdlacioa.te, the: rooms: baing obtainable by: the 
peyment-of one-shillim.!” 
“And whew does tiie tales iplace?’’ asked Mr, 


Reginald’ had in vair made inquiry and frwitless| which a » feee presse tén minutes | Gilbert. 
search at home. Joe looked fresh and smart.in-his guard’s silver and| ‘On Saturday noxt:at.sixc prim, bo allow timei to 
“"There’s something here, Joe; that will‘euableme:| lade; and: wasinthe anager's office receiving | play out before closing how: 
to make all chalks-even with that: Tema or his. special way-hill and gnard’s’ “T shall be there, you may de upomit,”’ said 
man and serve-ourselvesat the same time:: The. came, and. with i registered |, Mr. Gilbert; ‘my duty to hie . my sehool- 
& memorandum-paper that-costme some:troubie to | bankers’ pavael.. No sooner hadithe,clerk. returned |, fellow amd oldest friond, demandeits: I. could. fain 
unriddie But:i’ve found the key, and this.ie whet | to his cab, and it.had left the incline,of the. station, | Hope against probability; but, fear: it: iv: but. too 
itemeans» “The Dover and. Ganterbury, branch: of|| than. a neatly, dressed, elderly P esagey sate almost.| true. Alas, how has*this foolish: thimwieked young 
the Mercantile Chartered will. sendy up. orders for} clerical. ap alighted frem a four-wheeler, | man frastrated the:fund-bopes: ofthi® father,, wrung 
cash and notes on the twenty-sixth —timt's tordag, | und Gatered th oles ins Lancled aaeah, the heart of his-acniabio sister, blastimy fue fairest 
Satarday—‘and. the. money wilk be, remi vii “Young, man,” said he, to a, ng-olark,, ‘T fentiowe of # life of respectability andi eamage 
parcel on Monday, by train. leaving South Eastern.| suppose.| am jn time to in four clerk with the | fortune; and alb for the wretched: indulgence ofa. 
terminus at 12,30-a.m.’ Do you, fy, 300, aa¥> | Dover and Canterb fanch pateele—I mean | passion for gaming! Mr. Anderdon, I feeb: more 
a gis the 12.30 train?’’ ae those from tte Mereantilé Chartered——”’ than Deam expresy for the young man’s father ; 
“ZL should think so,” replied Jog, “ Buat,it’s not} “Hé must have passed you, sit, on the iteline; | for him, ifwhat-yow suspectiandisay is true, Lhave 
my train ; mine’s thed.0 express. ‘The guard. of that 


will be No 31 or, 35.’” 

“T have it,” said Ephraim. ‘The parcel’ must 
be had from the London office before starting. See, 
here’s a sheet of the Mercantile C letter 
paper and this is the way todo it.’”” 

phraim took asmall SS a travelling ink- 
stand from his pocket, turned the brass and pushing 
out a pen from the butt-end of his pencil-case wrote 
ow the printed form as follows : 


“ MeMORANDUM,, 


** To the Guard of the 12.30 a.m. express}: 
“'s. Bo Bi 


“The bearer, a confidential clerk, has: with. hiky 
notes and billa which: have beemleftout: 


let Lim have-the parcels for the pur ,of enclosing, 
them and forward at once, fou wivah this shall, be 


yourauthority. 
a Phd the Directors, 
EGLNALD, CXESTRRION,; " 

Vaking‘an old note-case: whien lads. 
in - centre, Mr. Ferrett carefullydried the: memo~ 
randum. 

“ There,” said Ephraim, \cheerfallyi: “EU tell 
you what, Joe, there’wnot anexpert m Lendow thet 
wouldn't swear that wae my Thuggee’ friendis,. Mr. 
Reginald’s own proper fist.’” 

* But whw’s to do it ?’’ asked Joe, . 

‘|: Who ? why, I myself, 1, Friend Joes. Tlere’sa 
saying, audi a 


well:done doit yourself. Tivere'shan’t be.a note ar 


coia. Worth carrying: in, those. parcels. when, ve had. |, 


the handling of ’em for two minutes; but of. course. 
they shan't feel.nor look: lighter or tier—-oh, Ro. 
I'LL. pat, in, the additional, and it shail be, equal to, 
w I take out in all but.one, depead on’t,. And, 
n, Joe, when they get my tissme paper and 
bronzés, Joe, and eet the detectives on, why, then 
their fitet pitch, after the guand, will be that ni 
young garotter, MisterReyi sterton, cashier, 
a! ha! And then tle clever Mr, NewlamiiGilbert, 


who fhiiks he knows everybody's writig,, cna. 
tomers and’employés included, with hei an: eye! 
how he'll squint and get his 


magnifying ass, and 
examine and consult the other ol ese ‘ee 
how tliey’ll' one and'all‘be ready té swear it's Regi: 
naid Chesterton’s own bandwriting, the ‘ay 
say they can’ thelieve it. Hit:! Ha !“why, will be 
a receipt it fulf for his brutal’ attuck on med, and 
some change out, eh, Joe?” 

Joe could nor find words to express his ailititation 
of Mr. Ferrett’s skill and fertitity of invention. 

“And now about’the bullion, Joe. ‘fherfifth of 
January will be-a fall moon, but there’s‘rio Knowing 


at this time of year if it will be elear: What'titne’s:|' 


the boat in. that night ?”* 

“At about 11,15 pan... and’ the tidal ‘train will 
start half am hour after its arrival: In town alittle 
after at 2 a.m,—s capital time for London, ag’ there 
can be no delivery until 9.30 a.m.” 

“Iw London then, you think. best?" 

“ That Vil leaveito you. Mr.Ephraim: Theroare 
more eyes about us in London though. P. 
the Dover chance ia bespaiter alk Imis-ali left:to 
me there, and theve’s tem times as mucly busple with: 
the luggage in towm than ab. Dover: In fact I 
might go away and pretend to help for a minnte.or' 
so while the ehanges axe rung, and: them say that 
must have, been the time during: whieh the trick! 


good one, if, you wantyour business: 


| he’s not been half’a minute gone.’” 
‘* How provoking!. However, I haye brought-an 
authority from oar cashier.” 


young man, ‘* however we might to oblige” 

“T don’t want you to do so, my‘ good*youny man ; 
here’s the enclosutes whith limve been overlouked,’’ 
amv: a small expauding cowhide bagon the book- 
ng- counter. “ Just read’ that,” and hehandbd 
th» memorwndanr addressed to ‘the gaserd Sf the 
12:30 treimy’ whidht we havealready heard of. 

‘Here, Johnsen,” ealledout thwolark. 


signed: 
tom: to the guard, “ wants toaddsome enclosures to 
theparcele Ive just booked: i’ va. nothing more to 
do withi:them ; bere'they are,” and:he delivered the 
two panéals:to tie mans. 

“ Ay;.ay,’” seid the pretended messenger from the 
poems. ave the, pareels,, J. see. Shall I. step, 
* Certainly,” said the guard,, ‘ This way, sir.” 

hrains, 


Ep k through, the. office on. to. the 
ORs toe : fttiend, 


he, 
1 private place ' good 

where IL prams B, these up aguin > aah Ephraim ; 

 these,englosures are of great value, and | wish to 
declare them.’’ 

“You cando that when ou have put tliem in,” 

said tlie guard; civilly, showing him into the roam 

for deposit of, lost property, as the most convenient 


lace, 
r Ephiraiin quickly opened’ the packets; fumbled:a 


sleight of hand’ quite sufficient for a conjuror ima 
fair, transferred the notes, bills, and‘ casi to his 
| cowhide bag aforesaid, substituting his owm made- 
up ets in the covers, 


soute black wax he had for’ the: purpose, he 
itely thanked the guard, and wittiout delay trans- 
‘ferred himself: and hie bag to the: four wheeler 
‘which had browght: him from tie weat-end, over 
Westmiaster Bridge; along Yorls: Road; Stamford 
Street and! Old Gravel Lane—for as: yet Southwark: 
'$treet was not—to London Bridge foot). This: time 
the retarm joarney was deviated from. 
» Theicab, on reaching Blackman Street, wasi om 
,dexed to drive to Lombard Street. The-manr did so, 
,and: Ephraim, getting out at Birchin Lace, gave 
Rigas his. whole; fare to the west. and. discharged 
im. 
; . In Cornhill he took another cab, with which he 
drove; to Hill's, banking-house in: Smithfield. At 
, the door of that establishment, in the middle of the 
bustle of a cattlemarket-day, he discharged. his 
seaond cabby, and in. ten minates was in his well- 
known second-floor in Chick Lame, busied. in the 
| ¢xainination of the-proceeds of his latest.successial 


, felony, 
be ny * * * - 


‘Gilbert in a voice of deep convern. “I can hardly yet 
‘believe that there isnot.some mistake in identity in 
‘tlis‘case. The'yonug man is far above the average 
} in intelligence, his father, as you know, Mr. Anderdou 
Pip‘the very’soul cf honour and’ integrity and, with 
the exception of an impradence in accepting, some 
} bills for discount: to escape a petty entbarrassment, 


‘évhaps:}' which were stolen from him’ by a’ comuiom knave, 


his condiret: line been faitly steady oft late: He i# 
there’ now}, im his office; would you like: me to! 
‘call him im and question him in-your presence?” 

D Se te said; My, Anderdon; wio' was 
one of the ators ‘“E was only told this morning 


(that this paragraph in the paper,” he held a sport+ 





Was done.”’ 


“ yelated toagentionan 


ing newspaperin uis hand, 





“ We cannot part with the pone sit,’” said’ the’ 


little with his rather bulky enclosures, and, witha: 


en, résealing’ the parcels with’ pink tape and’ 


“You surprisé.me Beyond’ expression,” said Mr..|. 


‘done with hiar for:evar:’’ 

Mr. Gilbert never went: totliat tavern, nor: wae 
that mateh played, for reasonus:weishall presently: 
disclose, 

Theat: gentleman: had returned to his house: in 
PTorrington Square and: had:juyé sat:down to a six 
‘o’eloois: dinner;) when # more than: usually strong 
pull at the “ visitors’ bell’’ somewhat startled the 
two old ladies and) Mr. Gi! Bert himnsif. 

*(Blese-me,!’ said Miss Gilbort, “ have-you asked 
;anybody to-day and forgotten it, William:? There's 
)& Cavriwge drasvnm up; b heard itc’’ 
= — indeedy Martha; I haved’ not,’ replied Mr: 
i Gilbert. 


“ Dwo! gentleman fron the country,’’ said Mary, 
“ and:they say they wish to spaslote yowimmadiately. 
\I told them yowhadjasteat down to dinner, but’ one 
ofthem:gave methis card andisaid he was suve you 
would see them at once.’’ 

Mo; Gilbert. looked: at the cardi. It bore:a: well- 
. known name. 

** I wilh sexhim directly; said hepand rising from: 
the table observed to his sisters : 

“Bxcnse mewfew mingtes.. Ey have a presenti- 


} bank. This:is the manager of one of our Kentian 
bzanches.” 

And Mr. Gilbert left theroom: 

In the pariour he found a gentleman well known: 
tov-him, who:at once said: 

“* This-ie a) detective, Friend Gilbert, Mr. Lynx, 
whom L have brought from Seotiand Yard to aid:me: 
in- the discovery. of a robbery cleverly effected: yes- 
terday, at present it is not clear when or how. The 
parcels containing our remittances from London 
arrived in due course, but their’ contents had been 
abstracted, and a worthless packet of waste paper 
and bronze coins substituted, both in our parcel and 
thatfor Dover. The discovery was only made fiis 
day, after business opened, and I have hasteacd 
firat:to the London Bridge terminus, thence to Scot- 
landyYard. I have been back to London Bridge: 
I find: we: can pursue the matter no farther until 
the.retnrn from Dover of the guard in charge, which 
will take place in about two hours from this time. 
As the hank is closed’ and the affair admits: of no 
delay, I wish you to inform me of the contents of 
tle missing: parcels when they left your establish- 
ment.” 

‘* Most assuredly. This is: a dreadful: business 
indeed,.Mr. Dobson.. The amount I know is large. 
Tne book containing the entries of remittance is 
kept by a Mr. Chesterton, of our county department. 
I have his address, but as I have a master key to the 
oves and, safea and there is a general one in 
possession of the night watchman, on the premises 
we will at once go down there and furnish such in- 
formatioa to Mr. Lynx here as; may’ lead to tracing 
the property, J will: ascompany you in a few 

minutes, Mr. Dobson.” 

’ And Mr. Gilbert, leftithe,room. 

It was a dark, driagliag, foggy night, one of the 
miserable winter eVenings of. mist, slop and. mad, 
that make London streets doubly nasty and dis- 
agreeable. 

Mr., Gilbert, having danued a greateoat and scarf 
and possessed himself of the bright master-keys. of 
the fireproof book-safes and receptacles of the 
papers of the establishmont, and having also re- 
‘geived a superabuadance of cautions against taking 
gold, with a fortification of cherry biandy from his 

i kitty sisters, the three drove off on their unplex- 
!gaat-mission—at least it was unpleasant to two of 
) them. Be 

The third, Mr. Lynx, thought it quite other- 
} Wise, agit promised to be a.case worthy the exercise 
of his: andoubted ingenuity and calculated to re- 





méntof some: unplensasit: tidings: in relation. to the: 
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dound to the fame and profit of the officer engaged 
in its unravelling. 

The banking-honse reached, the book sought was 
quickly found, and in half an hour @ certified tran- 
script of the items forwarded was in the possession 
of Mr. Lynx, and another in that of Mr. Dobson. 

Mr. Lynx communicated his intention of seeing 
the guard of the train that night and being guided 
by cirenmstances as to whether he should take him 
into custody or not. But, at any rate, he said he 
would not lose sight of him, as, if concerned in the 
robbery, his movements might compromise him. 

“* However,” added that astute gentleman, “ the 


" chance is that if he’s guilty he won’t come back 


into the lion’s jaws, so I shall have to look after 
him across channel, where the notes, at any rate, 
will go, and where they're very ney Sy have. been 
changed by this time, for it’s clear turn’s been 
done by no novices or commoners.” ' 

The locks and fastenings having been again 
secured, Mr. Lynx further advised that Mr. Dob- 
son should repair to some hotel, where he, Mr. 
Lynx, would see him at an early hour and report 
progress. 

Mr. Gilbert would not hear of this. Mr. Dobson 
must be his guest for the night; and, this offer 
being accepted, Mr. Lynx bade them farewell at the 
door of the bank, and took his way for the London 
Bridge terminus to pursue his investigations. 

The up train was punctual, and the guard was 
closeted by Mr. Lynx in presence of the superin- 
tendent of the railway company’s police. . 

The honest fellow’s story was plain and consis- 
tent. 

He narrated the call of the booking-clerk, who 
handed over to him the parcels, and referred the 
banker's clerk to him. 

He produced his way-bill, the register ticket, and 
the ‘‘ memorandum” by which the poor fellow was 
duped and the daring robbery effected. 

Mr. Lynx scrutinized the docament narrowly. 

“ Chesterton, Chesterton,’ said he, thoughtfully, 
‘that’s anamel know. If this is not.a forgery 
then the robbery wasn’t done by the person that 
brought it. What sort of a person was it that 
gave you this?” 

‘* A gentleman with a reddish face, a white head 
of hair, a white cravat, and I should say about fifty. 
A regular city clerk like, sort o’ man you'd trust 
with anything.” 

“ Ahem!’’ said Mr. Lynx, “I never saw that man 
yet. Well, Wilson—if that’s your name—I wish 
you well through this. At present I’m thinking 
you'd better rub up your memory as to when you 
lost sight of the parcels after this old gentleman 
had put the extra cash into the inside of them.”’ 

‘The poor fellow asseverated, with all the energy 
of truth, that, except on the authority of that letter, 
he had never parted with, or lost sight of the par- 
cels until he delivered them at their respective des- 
tinations. 

‘‘Why,as far as appearances at present go,’’ 
said Mr. Lynx, “this document, supposing. it 
genuine, won't help us a bit, unless we suppose the 
confidential clerk sent by Mr. Chesterton is a regu- 
lar thief. If it is a forgery that alters the case; 
then we must hunt up this elderly city gentleman 
who looks fit to be trusted with anything. I think, 
Mr. Inspector, that this man,’ and Mr. Lynx 
winked aside at the inspector, “‘as he’s been many 
hours on duty, may as well be allowed to go 
home.” 

‘Thank you kindly,”’ said the poor fellow, who, 
though perfectly innocent, had been in a cold per- 
spiration during the whole inquiry, ‘‘ thank you 
kimdly. I’m sure i’m obliged to you, for if my old 
woman only heard of this affuir—and not see me at 
home—it might be the death of her, ‘Thank 
you: 

And he hurried from the office to the van in the 
baggage yard. 

Mr. Lynx was quickly after him,.and, having put 
a watch on his movements, returned to the in- 
spector., 

Then he deposited the fatal “ memorandum” in 
his letter-case, and made a note of the examination 
of the guard. 

_Mr. Lynx thereafter made his way to Scotland 
Yard, and'there handed in a very. brief sketch of 
the nature of the robbery, the information he had 
received, and the inquiry he was at that moment 
engaged in following u 

What that inquiry led to shall be disclosed in the 
next chapter. 


(To be continued.) 





Retics OF PgreR THE Great.—A curious cir- 
cumstance ig recently reported, namely, the dis- 
covery in a house in Great Peter Street of a side- 
board, a bookease, and an iron chest which were 
meade by Peter the Great when he was living asa 
workman in this country. The “ London Gazette”? 
of February, 1698, deseribes these articles, which 





are said to have remained where the Czar left 
them, and as he left them, since that time. Latterly 
they have been considered rather in the light of 
lumber ; but having been seen by M. Stanislaus, & 
Pole, they bave now become the property of a 
Russian nobleman, Gregoire Tschertkoff, who intends 
presenting them to the Emperor of Russia, in order 
they may be;placed among other relics of Peter the 
Great at Moscow. 








A MISER’S DILEMMA, 


Joseru Snopcrass laid down the slate on which 
he had set down the sum total of his kitchen expenses 
for the last year. He had multiplied the sum by two, 
and gazed long and thoughtfully atthe result. Soon 
he arose from the table, on which were the remains 
of acoarse breakfast. Taking the bread and a pitcher 
of milk in his hands he deposited them in'the cup- 
board murmuring: : 

‘I'll do it, just as sure as I’m the richest man in 
Oakland. Victuals for two will cost as much again 
as for one, allowing the same quantity for each ; 
but it seems to me a weman ought to live on less 
than a man. But who under the sun shall I 
marry?” 

Here Mr. Snodgrass scratched his head vigorously, 
evidently perplexed. 

“She must be as saving as I am, she must be 
satisfied with two meals a day, and plain food must 
be necessary to her digestive organs. as it is to mine, 
She must not only be able, but willing todo her own 
work, — taking in enough to keep herself in 
winter @oes (in summer she can go barefoot) and 
pay the grocer’s bills. Ha! I have an idea. I'll 
go into the country. Farmers’ girls are good 
for something besides dressing up, and I know 
it will be easy enough to find such an one as I want.” 

Thus soliloquizing, Jacob dressed himself in his 
best. His coat was of blue cloth, short-waisted and 
swallow-tailed, and ortamented with huge; brass 
buttons. His vest was of yellowish velvet, and 
reached several inches below the waist of his coat, 

To add to the grotesqueness of his appearance, 
Jacob tied a faded scarlet ribbon in his button-hole, 
and attached a party-coloured one with a long 
streamer to his straw hat. 

Our hero imagined that the occasion demanded 
these little additions to his toilet, but somehow, when 
he came to look in the glass, he seemed to think the 
ribbon had driven all the cclour from his face, so, 
to make amends for this, a quantity of red ink was 
daubed on his cheeks, and then Jacob pronounced 
himself looking ten years younger than he was be- 
fore. 

Certainly no one would take him to be over forty 
—so the ancient bachelor told himself as_ he sallied 
forth in quest of a wife. 

He procured his neighbour's superanunated horse, 
for whose services he agreed to furuish the animal 
with a diuner, 

Many a merry damsel that day tittered audibly 
while peeriug from behind curtaius and doors at the 
droll old man who talked with their mothers on 
various subjects and who invariably asked each 
matron if she had a marriageable daughter for whose 
industry and frugality she could vouch. 

This question was always received with a wonder- 
ing smile and a decided answer in the negative, until 
Jacob began to despair of success, 

At length he called on Mrs. Draper, a little woman 
who had 00 daughters, This lady inspired Jacob 
with confidence, She was a sympathetic little body, 
aud just then Jacob felt the need of sympathy, so he 
told her what hopes and desires had brought him 
from home, Le told her precisely what sort of wife 
he wanted, and theu he hitched his chair a little 
nearer hers, looked around to make sure that there 
were no girls eavesdropping again, and told her the 
story of his first and only love, 

He hai loved a pretty girl years before, he said, 
but, fortunately, he had discovered her extravagaat 
habits and discarded her, He had seen her buy an 
orange, at a time when that fruit was high, from 
a ragged beggar and tien actually refuse her change. 
Thus she lost her chance of becoming Mrs. Suod- 

rass. 

Jacob related these particulars, he informed Mrs. 
Draper, that she might be able to advise him. 

“Could she recommend a suitable person to his 
notice ?”” 

Mrs. Draper smiled graciously and told Jacob that 
she could recommend a youngish lady of her ac- 
quaintance who she was sure would not object to a 
union with so worthy a man as Mr, Snodgrass was 
known to be.. The lady’s name was Matilda Hard- 
scrabble, and Mrs, Draper pointed across the fields 
to a little brown wooden house, where Matilda re- 
sided with her mother, 

Jacob thanked Mrs. Draper for her kindly interest 
in his welfare and departed. 








His horse was tired and hungry, and he rode 


slowly towards the brown house, all unconscious of 
the guilt-tooee little messenger hastening by a short 
cut across the fields to the same place. 


Mrs. Hardscrabble was alone when Jacob entered. © 


She did not rise, but politely asked him to be seated. 
Jacob dropped clumsily into the nearest chair, and 
i so crushed a stylish hat belonging to 


n doing so, 
Matilda, The widow was the opposite of Mrs. Draper, . 


and talked very little, and Jacob grew fidgety and 
blushed like a school-girl, He fanned himself vigor- 
ously, first with his coloured haudkerchief, and thea 
with his hat. He longed to ask for Miss Matilla, 
but dared: not. Soon, however, he was relieved by 
that lady’s appearance. She was tallandraw-boned, 
sallow-complexioned, and instead of being youngieh, 
as Mrs, Draper said, she was decidedly oldish. _ But 
Jacob cared little for either youth or beauty. 

faculty to make, or at least to save money was all he 


required, and Matilda’s garments showed plaiuly - 


that she held a just estimate of the value of money. 
Her dress was faded, and literally coverel with 
patches. Her head, instead of being adorned with 
an expensive coil of false hair, was eucambered only 
by the weight of its own, which was really not-an 
encumbrance, sirce all the ‘hair on her head was 
twisted into a knot no larger than a baby’s fist. 
Jacob, was fully satistied Maritda would make 


just the wife for him. After a while he arose to go, . 


and was about to ask Matilda to walk down to the 

te with liim that he might propose to her, whem le 

iscovere+], the flattened hat, He picked it up and 
held it at aria’s | nth, 

“Gracious gov ines! \Did I do that? What in 
the world do yo: call the thing, anyhow? Nota 
bonnet surely. Yes, sure enongh it is, and if here 
isn’t a stuffed bird perched on tte front and ribbons 
enough to start a milliner’s-shop with. I always set 
folks who wear feathers aud ribbous down for 
spendthrifts.” 

Mrs, Hardscrabble smiled and glanced meaningly 
at Jacob's ribbons, 

“TI put these on just for the notion of it. It isn’t 
the finery but the cost that I object to.” , 

“That hat cost ten shillings, did you say ?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Hardscrabbie, in spite of Matilda's 
grimaces. “Mercy me, Mr. Snodgrass, it was @ 
sovereign, and cheap at that.” 

Jacob threw up his handsin horror. He offered no 
apology for the mischief he had done, but determined 
if 5 possible to find out which of the ladies owned the 
hat. So turning to Matilda, who all the while plied 


ber knitting-needle as though her best hat were 


not in ruins, he asked ; 

“Do you wear such follies as this, madam ?” 

To which Matilda replied, unhesitatingly : 

“No, I never did, and never sliail wear such 
a hat. as that,’’ and then she added to herself; 
‘ I dida’t tellafib. Itisn’t fit now to wear to the 

arn. 

Matilda’s answer did not quite satisfy her miserly 
wooer'and he walked down to the gate alone. 

Jacob went home, fed his neighbour's horse with a 
quart of potatoes, changed his clothing, aud sat down 
to reflect. 

At length he hit upon a plan by which he could 
satisfy himself whether or uvt Matilda were worthy 
to become Mrs. Snodgrass, 

His plan, which he imagined an original one, was 


to disguise himself as a labourer, get employed by ° 


the Widow Hardscrabble, and watch her daughter, 
Accordingly the next. morning fouod him once more 
at the little brown house, where lie solicited a job in 
a poorly feigned Irish brogue. The widow was on 
the point of turning him away when the daughter 
called to her from the next room, She returned, and 
engaged Jacob tosaw wood in the shed which adjoined 
the kitchen, me 

Jacob could have wished for nothing better. He 
went to work with a will, keeping as close to the 
kitchen door as possible. 

In ashort time Matilda, munch to the surprise. of 
the little maid-of-all-work, le{t her novel-reading on 
the loange and came in her patched dress to the 
kitchen, where she worked industriously all the 
for: , one t scolding the girl because a 
crust was wasted, the next charging her not to put 
a grain above the given quantity of sugar iu the 
custard, and. again finding fault becanse a whole 
teaspoonfal of egg was - thrown away in the 
shells, 

Jacob was delighted. All his doubts of Matilda, 
which had sprung up from the crumpled hat, were 
removed. 

At noon he received his pay and departed, only to 
return the next day to offer his hand and fortune to 
the only woman he had ever found who was worthy 
of them. 

His offer was accepted, and an early day made 
Matilda Hardscrabbie Mrs. Jacob Snodgrass. 

Immediately after the wedding Jacob took his 
wife home, where he made her acquainted with his 
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nousekeeping arrangements. He stated to a penny 
what his table supplies cost him yearly, and told her 
“he was willing to allow her as much as he ate 
himself, though a woman ought to keep up on less 
than a man.” 

Matilda bowed tamely,and Jacob congratulated 
himself on his good fortune in getting such a treasure 
of a wife, : 

The next day Jacob went away, after giving 
his wife permission to buy and roast two pounds 
of beef for dinner in honour of their happy union. 

No sooner was her husband ont. of sight than 
Matilda dressed herself and went out. She visited 
an office, where she engaged the services of two 
robust girls, who received orders to be at her house 
attwelve o'clock. From thence she went to a house- 
furvishing establishment, where she selected goods 
to the value of several hundred pounds. Dry goods 
merchants and grocers were also extensively 
patronized, after which Mrs. Snodgrass, with an 
audible “I'll show him what’s what,” called a caband 
was taken home, 

When the bridegroom returned he walked up and 
down past his house several times, wondering 
whether he were lost or his mind wandering, He 
was in the right street surely, but where was his 
house, with its one furnished room and closed-up 
windows. He saw one which might have been his, 
only the'shutters were thrown back and through the 
wide-open windows he could see sturdy men and red- 
faced girls bustling about, adjusting costly furniture 
as it was carried in from the numerous drays which 
almost blocked up the street, 

Jacob was turning away completely bewildered 
when he heard a familiar voice calling : 

“For pity’s sake, Jacob, come into the house! 
People will take you for a lunatic if you keep staring 
‘about in that fashion. I meant to have had everything 
in apple-pie order before you got back to give youa 
pleasant surprise. However, the dining-room is put 
to rights and Bridget is setting the table for dinner. 
So come in.” 

Talking in this cool manner, Matilda led the way 
to the dining-room, Jacob following, too utterly as- 
tounded and scared to speak or even think clearly. 
_ Bat when a dinner fit fora prince was brought in by 

a servant bis parched tongue found a feeble utter- 
ance. 

“ Woman, what—what——’”’ 

“ Jacob, what ?” repeated Matilda, laughing. 

* What have you done?” 

“Fie, Jacob! the work isn’t half done yet, It 
ign’t worth speaking about, But after the servants 
get things in order I shall take pleasure in showing 
you over the house. Come now—the dinner is get- 
ting cold,” . 

Jacob took a seat at the ‘able, but the first mouth- 
ful he attempted to swallow choked him so that the 
trial was not repeated, 

His lips were compressed, and his usually tawny 
skin white from passion, His wife was eating her 
dinner calmly and apparently with great satisfac- 
tion. 

The way the expensive viands disappeared from 

er plate was enough to loosen the tongue of a dumb 
nan, and Jacob found the use of his. 

“Matilda Snodgrass, either you’re acting unna- 
turally now or you were the other day when the 
Irishman sawed wood for your mother, and you ate 
only a potato and * rieve of bread for your dinner.” 

“ Trishman indeed !”’ exclaimed Matilda. “ Just as 
though I didn’t see through your flimsy disguise at 
once, Jacob Snodgrass,”’ 

“ Ah, you did, eh? Well, that dress don’t look 
much like the one you had on the first time I saw 
you,” pursued Mr. Snodgrass, with vehemence. 

Well, no. But then you see that was an old one 
of mother’s. Mrs. Draper sent word that you were 
coming, and what you were coming for, so I dressed 
myself to receive you, just as any lady should do 
__ who expects a visitor,’’ 

And with this Mrs. Snodgrass gave vent toa 
triumphant peal of laughter. 

Jacob raged and stormed, and declared that not a 
shilling of his money should go to support. such 
extravagance, 

But the bills were paid, nevertheless, when sent 
in, and many more also, until Jacob gave up going 
—— at all, but stayed at home to watch his 
wife. 

He followed her wherever she went, but somehow 
she managed to get everything she wanted, and 
Jacob’s purse grew lighter every day. 

As for himself he fell away to a mere skeleton, 
and finally died, the most wretched ii not the richest 
man in Oaklands, 








On jury trials, two centuries ago, it was dan- 
gerous for jurors to differ from the residing judge. 
in England it was not uucommon for the judge to 
punish jurymen for not following his directions. 





When Penn (the Quaker) and Meade were tried 
before a jury for preaching in the streets, they (the 
jury) were sent back three times for not finding the 
prisoners guilty, and at last were fined for their 
obstinacy. The fines not being forthcoming, they 
were confined in Newgate. A writ of habeas corpus 
soon opened the prison doors, and the case was 
referred ¢ to a full bench of twelve judges, who pro- 
nounced the fining and am, ett to be contrary 
to law. .The jurymen subsequently obtained ex- 
emplary damages for false imprisonment. 


A DARK. DAY. 
—>_—_ 
CHAPTER II. 


Tue opera was the “ Traviata”—saddest of operas; 
loveliest of music—but Madge saw nothing but the 
new singer, heard nothing but her lovely voice, 
and soon ceased to hear or see even that, for her 
excited glance presently perceived Harvey, who had 
just entered, and whose eyesinever moved from the 

autiful singer except to follow her longingly, 
lovingly, when she left the stage. 

Poor little Madge! Her heart died within her, 
for never—no, not even in their honeymoou—had her 
husband’s gaze rested on her with tie rapt adoring 
look that now followed this strange woman’s every 
movement, 

She saw that Harry threw the prima donna an 
exquisite bouquet of violets and white roses, and she 
saw the look that passed between them when the 
beautifal woman raised the flowers and almost 
pressed them to her bosom ; in the next scene she 
wore on her fair, round arm the bracelet—Madge’s 
expected gift—and when the poor little wife saw 
this proof of how another woman had been preferred 
before her a low cry of anguish burst from her pale 
lips, and she pressed her trembling hands con- 
vulsively on her heart. Oh! the pain that seemed 
to a it asunder—if she could die! if she could 
die 

She remembered, with almost a throb of joy, 
how a great physician had once told her when she 
wasa@ young girl that she must. beware of sudden 
shocks of pain or surprise, because of an incipient 
heart disease which yet might kill her at a moment's 
notice. 

Mrs. Godfrey took Madge home, and with un- 
wouted kind © d her to the care of 
her maid, and a few womanly tears softened her 
flashing eyes at sight of the misery she had helped to 
inflict. 

When Harvey Ellsworth came home his wife 
seetned to beasleep. She spoke no word to him, nor 
did her quivering lips even utter one reproach. Ounce 
she said to herself : 

* TI will not believe that he has ceased to love me — 
no, not till his own lips have said it. To-morrow is 
the anniversary of our wedding-day—he will re- 
member it—he will come back to me—once more he 
will be all my own.” 

The day opened with a glorious morning—so 
bright, so fresh that Madge accepted it as an omen 
of returning joy, aud when Harvey took her face be- 
tween his hands and kissed her brow, saying * Many 
happy returns of the day, little woman !” the joyous 
colour rushed over her neck and brow, and she 
thought that since her wedding morning she had not 
been so glad. 

Harvey didn’t say that he would return early, but 
Madge felt certain that he would, and she went 
about the house humming gaily to berself and think- 
ing what she could do to show Harvey that she had 
never really doubted him, and thai she was, as ever, 
his own happy, trusting wife. She remembered 
several little commissions she had promised ‘to 
execute for him weeks before, and in particular a 
promise stie had made to sort and classify a certain 
drawer full of papers, letters, scraps, etc,, and which 
in the bitter turmoil of the past few weeks she had 
quite forgotten. 

Madge resolved to rectify this neglect at once and 
weut to the drawer. It was locked. Madge searched 
and found the missing key, and in another moment 
the drawer was open and the contents in her lap. 
She smiled over Harvey’s untidiness and proceeded, 
with her deft little fingers, to bring order out of 
chaos. 

At the very bottom of the drawer sho found a little 
perfumed packet, tied with a silken string, whose 
tenderly-cared-for appearance awakened her curiosity 
—it was such acontrast to its surroundings, She 
undid the ribbon and examined the contents. 

First, a long curl of dark, waving hair, which fell 
from her fingers as if its touch burnt her; next, some 
faded flowers—a tea-rose, a tiny buuch cf violets, a 
knot’ of forget-me-nots. ‘hey were all faded, but 
every leaf was sacredly preserved. A card photo- 
graph—Madge knew too well the face she would see 











there, and yet she shivered to the very marrow of 
her bones because she knew so well—but look sho 
must, if the sight killed her. . 

It was a glorious face. The light of its beauty, 
which would once have given her delight, now 
sickened her to look upon, but she spared herself no 
ang. 

Loa and steaily she gazed on the perfect features 
the deep, liquid eyes, the sweet voluptuous mouth ; 
and she looked up at her own face reflected in the 
glassabout her. A very pretty face—a fair infantile 
blonde Madge was, with soft, deep blue eyes, sunny 
hair, and a dimpled, baby chin; but now it was 
blanched to the hue of marble ; the eyes seemed dead, 
the lips were pallid clay, and every feature was 
sharpened with acuteagony. Shecould not bear to 
look upon herself ; and too well she knew that even 
at her best her prettiness had no chance against the 
rich beauty of this dark-browed woman, She laid 
the picture softly back, face downward, and placed 
the flowers and the curling hair upon it. 

* But yet he may love me still!’’ panted the sore 
heart within the weary breast, “ Beautiful as she is 
I am his wife. Oh, he cannot have quite forgotten 
that.” 

There is one thing more that had Jain next the 
picture —a folded slip of paper, covered with Harvey’s 
writing. Madge read it. It wasa passionate out- 
pouring of love. He told this woman all his heart 
—that he adored her—that the world held nothing 
for him apart from her—that all which had pleased 
his eye, his heart, had grown hatefal to him sinco 
he beheld her—that life without her was a torture, 
aud his only hope of happiness todie at her feet—to 
die looking into her wondrous faee. and listening to 
the fatal melody of her voice. ; 

Madge read every word— every word was burning 
into her brain. Calmly, with death-cold hands, sho 
sorted and arranged every article in the drawer, and 
on the top she placed the picture, the faded flowers 
and the curl of hair; only the written words she 
kept just as her hand had closed upon the paper 
when she finished reading it. All day long sho 
held it in the same grasp—sometimes it was clenched 
a little closer when she pressed her hand against 
the throbbing, agonized heart, that was breaking 
surely, but to Madge, oh! soslowly. 

Harvey didn’t come home to diuner that day. 
Madge kept her room, telling the servants she was 
too ill to dine. 

The anniversary of her wedding-day!—but she no 
longer remembered that, The hours dragged slowly 
on—nine, ten, eleven. Madge no longer counted 
them, 

A stupor fell upon her, anda deep, convulsive 
sobbing shook her slender form, till ali the bed 
beneath her shook with her angaish. But at last the 
sounds died away. She was very still, perhaps she 
slept. 

Just at that moment Harvey Ellsworth camo 
rapidly walking along the street that led to his own 
house, and his face was dark and moody, his soul 
was filled with self-contempt and rage, as much 
against himself as against the woman who had 
laughed at him. 

“So!” he thought, with a disdainful laugh and 
sneer, “Iam dismissed. And what else did I ex- 
pect—that this siren would give up the world for 
me, aud take my heart for the plaything of even 
a few months? Heaven forgive me! What ao 
brute I have been! My little Madge—my own, sweet, 
darling little girl! But I will make it up to you, 
my only little love—yes, if I lay down my life to do 
it!” 


Gently and with noiseless steps, Harvey entered, 
and found his way to hisroom. It was now long 
past midnight, but the light burned clear and steady, 
falling full on his wife’s figure where she lay, still 
undressed, upon the bed. 

“My darling! She was sitting up for me, villain 
that I am, and she has fallen asleep, overpowered by 
weariness’” 

Harvey approached gently, carefully, and stooped 
over her. 

“ How still she is, and how white! My poor little 
pet! Madge, my darling, wake and speak to me!’’ 
He took her hand, and its chill touch sent a shiver of 
fear to his heart. ‘Madge! Madge, my darling— 
wake—speak to me!” 

He caught up the slight form and pressed it to 
his heart; he kissed the cold face; but it was the 
face of the doad. And with ashriek that waked the 
whole house and brought the inmates trembling to 
his side Harvey realized the full measure of his 
guilt. 

His guilt was what the world calls nothing, or 
smiles at even when worse; but poison had not been 
more fatal to Madge. At last Harvey observed the 
clenched hand; and when at length he unclosed the 
fingers, and drew forth tie folded paper, he knew the 





very weapon that had done the deed. Madge was 
more than avenged and those cruel words will he.» 
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the man who wrote them till the hand which penned 
them is returned to earth. ti 





WIVES. 

Or the different relationships woman is called 
ppon by nature to bear, both toward her own and 
the opposite scx, perhaps there is pone in which 
she stands.so prominentas that of a wife. Asa 
daughter, sho sustains an interesting sharacter, and 
beautiful is it to behold her fzlfilling the flialduties 
with reverence and fove. As a sister, many of 
the most pleasing and getitle traits may ‘be de- 
veloped. As a mother, she is placed in a ‘situation 
of the utmost importanee, and where new and de- 
lightful feclitgs are awakened into existence. ‘But 
as a wife she is most regardeil by the world, and 
for that character all the energies of ‘her’neture ap- 
pear to be bronght into action. 

At her creation the duties ofa wife’were the first 
whe was called wpon to fulfil, and eloquent is the 
description our master~poet has given of herin that 
relationship—where Seriptare is silent, he, as with 
a eonbeam, has pouttraged her in ail the holiness 
of pristine purity, and even after her fall touchingly 
beautiful is the representation of her ponitence and 
willingness to bear the whole weight of her offended 
Maker's ire. 

In the situation of wife all the great and -enme- 

bling virtmes, as well as.ail the gentle and tender 
affections wich pertain to the female character, 
may be exhibited. ‘Lhe first and most prominent is 
her faithfulness; many aro the instances history 
and biegraphy reeord, but there are many ‘which 
none but. circumseribed few are acquainted with, 
where unostentatious bat unconquerable devotion to 
its object meet alone the reward it seeks. Woman 
is generally esteemed timid and retiring; and as 
such she laya the greatest claim upon man; as such 
in the ordinary affairs of life she is in her most at- 
tractive character, but there are situations where 
she puts on the noble courage of the lion, instead of 
the gentleness of the lamb, and it is usually brought 
into exercise by the strength of her affection as a 
wife. Frequently she is seen to bear with surpris- 
ing maguanimity the distresses and difficulties 
which may overwhelm her partner in them. Fre- 
quently is she known ‘to stem ‘the rough ‘torrent of 
adversity for'his sake, when all ‘the ‘world beside 
may have forgottenthim. Yos, in the midst of his 
deepest despair she is to be seen whispering ce 
and consolation, and shedding a halo around the 
ark chaos of ine soul. 

(But the milder and passive virtues:are more com- 
monly exhibited, and tor these every hour im >the 
day must givescepe. Thevariety of little disap. 
pointments amd vexations which of necessity oceur 
(to man more especially, from his greater intercourse 
with the world) mot unusually renders the temper 
somewhat irritable, but it is the duty and pleasure 
of the amiable andaffectionate wife to endeavour to 
soften the irritability by awevtness aud/forbearance, 
by showing her willingness to promote his happi- 
ness however the world may frown—her tenderness 
and affection unchanged however other friends may 
desert—she will, by self-denial, seek to advance 
his pleasure, by candour dispel all doubts that 
might darken his confidenee, and by generosity of 
thought and word and deed prove her every in- 
terest is swallowed up in his. 

By many our picture of woman’s devotedness 
may be deemed too highly-coloured, but we have 
seen her, in-the character of wife, all that we have 
described ; we have seen her trymg to smile away 
the distresses of him to whom ‘her heart and life 
was devoted, and when that has failed, we have 
seen her answer only by a tear, a silent, eloquent 
tear, not imtended as a reproof, but which has 
effected what'all her smiles may ‘have failed’to ac- 
complish ; we have ‘seen her, ‘by the exercise of 
moral courage, bearing all the sterner duties, and 
shaking off the retiring timidity of her natare, to 
supply his want of power; we have-seen her deny- 
ing herself all the luxuries, comforts—nay, almost 
necessaries of life~to promote his pleasure and 
well-being ; we have seen her beside his. coach ‘in 
the hour of sickness, enduring fatigue with ancom- 
plaining patience. Yea, wll this and far more we 
have seen wrought from the pure essence of 
woman’s love. 

In the breast of that woman where vanity is ‘the 
leading characteristic (and .unhappily the modern 
system of female cdacation too.often fosters this 
disgusting evil) the virtues sach as ‘we huveudle- 
seribed cannot be expected to dwell, She whe, 


either as a maiden or wife, pants for adusiration, 
and to gain it will wound the feelings or ruin the 
peace of another, is aliogeiher incapabje of rtae 
generous sentiment Which alone descrves the nawe 
of love, Avarice iaa still more odious inhabitant; 
the bosom of ,her who cixerishes it must ve totally 


devoid of those soft affections we usuatly look for 
im her sex, and she reaps the reward sho merits 
when she sacrifices her priv-viples and feclings by 
au union of interest,’the gold sue has so dearly pur- 








chased fails to proeure the happiness she secks and 
her heart becomes a chaos of ‘evil passions and dis- 
appointed hy 

How delightful it is to witness an aged couple, 
yrho Pave weathered life’s storms hand-in-hand and 
smiled om each other amid them, even as in its 
sunshine, whose pleasure in each other’s society 
does not decrease because time has furrowed 
their brows and divested them of the strength and 
beauty of youth—to such a pair the past affords a 
fund of exquisite joy, as it presents through 
memory’s glass their-early loves, and if religion 
open to their views the prospect of reunion after 
death in a world where separation is not known, 
sweet and easy must be their departure, and no 
cause have they to regret that life’s day is on the 
decline. , W. P. 





FRIENDSHIP. : 

Frrexpsatr df the noblest type is love, refined of 
its dross, clarified and etherealiged ; it is unselfish, 
constant, self-forgetting. In its devution it disdains 
itself, and im calamity i is ae inflexible as 
adamant. 

Tho counsel of the old-fashioned . Bible ia wagard 
to friendship has mever been ‘tramscended by any 
modera philosophy—“ A man that hath ériende must 
show himself friendly’'—and had the Seriptures beeu 
complied du the age of womau there would, doubt. 
less, have been given many a substantial/hiut to her 
on the same subject. 

In the matter of shaping or moulding f riendehips 
there is much y planning or plotting. 
There is a mysterious, indefinable drawing that 
enters into this matter, defiant alike of precoveerted 
purpose.and proffered service. 

Soulavswers to soul with an emphasis net to be 
misunderstood, aud mot easily resisted. Like the 
uoion of different chemical elements, with a kind of 
instinct of fitness they contbine, because immutable 
laws so order it. 

There is én inspiration .in it, .a sert of celestial 
reason, There is no critical analysis about it ;.the 
‘soul speaks, and it is done; the spirit commands, 





and it atands fast, 





THE USURER’S DAUGHTER. 





CHAPTER iV. 


Tat night deeper gloom than ordinary pervaded 
the usurer’s household. He had sustained various 
losses of late, and, though much misgiving the pelicy 
of wed:ing his daughter.and heiress to the scion of a 
family of expensive habits, he nevertheless saw no 
retreat, 

One source of anxiety had been hurried upon 
another jin fearful succession and with aceumulated 

ower. 

After his frugal supper he had reclined for some 
time in silence in his old arm-chair, An unusual 
heaviness of heart was his as be noted the red, tear- 
swollen eyes of his daughter, a fresh line of care 
seemed furrowed on his own lofty forehead as he 
looked on the drooping girl. He sighed : 

“Constance, come here, my dauguter.” 

Sileutly and calmly did the veautiful and noble 
girl approach her father, 

“ Constance, in your own deepand hopeless trouble 
you have shown yvurself willing tosave me. Heaven 
knows I would spare you. this sacrifice, for such I 
see ‘it ig, but unless I can .by,this alliance save the 
siuking credit of the firm Mr, Poydrass will not eu- 
dorse his nephew's paper farther, and I shall be 
ruined, Fires and failures among other houses have 
occurred in rapid succession. You can understand 
it all, Constance.” 

“I grieve very deeply for your sake, father.” 

At this moment a rapping at the front door of the 
house was followed by Dick ushering Laurent Law- 
rence into the room, 

“Perbaps you do not wish to remain?” the old 
man asked, noting the additional palior that ever- 
spread his daughter's face as she heard the approach - 
ing footsteps. 

But ina tone of calm decision that.surprised him 
she replied, as she took a seat.: 

“Tt is as well to know the worst at.ence.” 

“Good evening, Mr. Lamb; good evening, Miss 
Delpeche,” said Laurent, his habitual balance 


, and rising, with asudden resolve that startled 
is companions, he approached ‘Constance and took 
her hand. 

“Miss Delpectio, I presame Mr. Lamb ‘has ac. 
quainted you with the reasons that at ‘the present 
crisis of my father’s affairs render it necessary that 
some decided and immediate step should be taken to 

in “y uncle’s confidence, the chief endorser df the 
firm. do not speak of my own-wishes—you know 
them already.” ; 

“I presume you came to speak ‘of fle business 
arrangement you have put forth in its proper mer- 
cantile bearing, and I remained to say that I would 
no longer be a hindrance.” 

And, coldly bending her head, she Jeft the room. 

Though calm and dignifled and self-possessed 
while she remained ‘below, yet no sooner was she in 
her‘own rvom ‘than, sinking ‘helplessly down by the 
side of ‘her bed, she poured forth her heart’s sad 
moans im sobs and tears, more bitter for being uu- 
availing. 

*‘ And he has gone ’’—her thoughts were all_awith 
Tngersoll—“ gone for ever! gone, never to know how 
dearly, faithfully I have loved lim! Goue, thinking 
me false, carrying no. memory in his trathful, manly 
heart of ms, save what he will deem my fickleness. 
Oh, Father in Heaven! stretéh forth Thine arm. to 
lift my soul from this fearfdl gloom! oh, streteh it 
forth to save, to guard, ‘to sustain, that I taf ot, 
faint not, but be strong to bear, Oh, teach me the 
stern ways of duty? let mie humbly, patiently walk 
therein, till, by sorrow tried and paritied, m th. 
wore spirit may return unsullied whence it eame, 
Oh, grant, I pray'in words unworthy ‘Thee, that ere 
my spirit parts—ere clouded by death's shadows— 
he so truly loved may then .believe me true! Qh, 
gladly I'll join the shadowy thr whenever 
summoued hence. ‘Till thea, oh, lead me firm 
through ‘duty’s path +ifl Kife’s last sands have'rua !”” 

The sacrifice was consummated. ‘They were 
married and they went abroad, where they remaiged 
two years. 

Reader, have you ever loved ? Has the beart-lighted 
sunshine of lite awakened in your heart all that 
forms the poetry of existenee ? ee 

‘Has the heart germ of your nature expanded into 
the sweét-breathed blossom, and the life fountain of 
your soul been stirred, round which angels. awept 
their wings ? 

And ya ‘has & desolating spirit flapped its 
dark pall above until darkness .and ruin, alone 
reiained ? 

‘Then, ‘you can account for ‘the cold, unbending 
reserve, the pale, thoughtful-brow, and smile devoid of 
gladuess of that fair young bride. 

If you are man, and your haughty soul, like the 

une On @ Warrior's crest, tho never stogping 

pride or'bending to a foe, bas trembled, vibra- 
ting before the music whisper of one loved veico— 
then you can understand how the calm, cold un- 
approachable beauty was yet gentle, timid, teanful, 
when alone. 

Or, are you a woman, and have clothed some 
favoured specimen of humauity with unreal per- 
fection, who has borne yourdreaming spirit company 
ina sort of charmed trance, uphe!d -by the ethereal 
hopes that fed your prayerful existence, that sweetly 
softened by theinfluences falling pure and silently 
as dews from heaven.upon your life’s gushing 
fonuiain, ‘blending its individuality with y«ure— 
becoming part of yourself—theo, then you kaow the 
aching, desolate void, tlre hopeless indifference to 
= things, with which Constance wedded and went 
abroa 





CHAPTER V. 


They passed the winter in Paris, enjoying many 
privileges that do not often fall to the fot of 
strangers, 

A letter from a gentleman to young awrence 
‘introduced him and ‘his beautiful bride at once into 
the circle they most wished to ‘frequeut daring their 
stay—that which, sarroaniling the throne, had all of 
grandeur, of vame and nobility, that could render the 
appendages of rank imposing, 

They met frequently with Lamartine and Cha- 
éeaubriand, ‘Balzac aud Dumas, Paul de Kock and 
Madame Didevant (George Sand), 5 

The latter mixed freely in all circles, the .,emola- 
tionists worshipping at the shrine of the bold prip- 





modified by noting the serious countenances.of both 
father and daughter, 

Coustance returued his salutation by a formal incli- 
nation, while the usurer offered him the ouly uuoc- 
cupicd chair in the room. 

Ile tovk it; yet no one seemed able to break the 
silence, while hein vain twirled his waseli-key and 
seal, cndeavouring to assame the appearance of his 
usual careless mauner. 

Au angry expression flitted for a moment over.the 
hindsome face of the youug man, but it speedily 


eiples she so Gauntiessly avowed, while the. aristo- 
crats bowed at that-of her geuius. Duchesses and 
‘countesses fluttered round thei, their goygeeus be- 
dighting ottshone ‘by the witciery of their smiles, 
and difficult would it have been to have told by the 
biand smile and gracious nauner in that gay assem- 
blage what was passing an the mind svithia, 
Thoroughly and successfully educated im the 
higher brauches of physioznomical deception, the 
Parisian countenance is) hard to ‘understavd, and 








Lawrence and Constance each viewed all they met 
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through their very different educational advantages. 
His fasciuated sense was never weary of the con- 


templation of grandeur—she was fatigued, hurt, 


sick with the hypocrisy she met. 

The king appeared more honest than any of his 
subjects, moving among them with a kingly dignity 
in his bearing as he paced the saloons, addressing 
all with an affability and an appropriateness that 
could not fail to impress strangers with admira- 
tion, 

Brought up in the school of adversity, his had 
been the tutelage of events, and their teaching 
had shown him the advantage of holding an assured 
position as a man as well as a king. Trained to 
self-knowledge and self-command, his mind, supe- 
rior by mature and education to those of all the 


king es the a b of the day. 
The gevolotion had thrown open the royal 
library ead to all d 





o 
2° 


sition 
tellect more to be envied than the gloss and tiegel 
appendages of royalty, she noticed thatthe mostreak- 
less spirits that approached his calm eye were tamed, 
and tendered their respectiul homage, not so much 
as subjects to a king, but as inferior natures sub- 
Witting toa higher order of intelligence. 

‘A gay in Paris by our 
‘business-abhorring Lawrenor, who miugied freely in 
‘all tte excitements and many of its vices—spending 
large sums in the gambling saloons, and, unless re 

‘belied Yim, even Jarger et the card-parties euc- 
of epera singers, ballet 


. wing of @ beantiful 
Boglish woman, who, boru in England, was educated 
‘in a French convent, and at thet time the wile of a 
French geueral, 

From her, Constance’s pure wature was shocked 
‘to learn that the artificial auteur of a lost of these 
banghty dames wae bet sesumed to conceal a corrup- 
tion of morals that would have astonished the move 
matural beauties of other Earopeau courts, ‘The more 









i 


place could be more favourable for an appointment, 
since the person sought might be discovered at a 
glance withiu the arcade, and no matter how long one 
stayed or whom they met no one noticed it. Here it 
was that Laurent Lawrence useil to meet the sallow- 
faced, slipshod favorita of the ballet, who at that 
time dared not invite our hero to her hotel. 

Nor was Constance long ignorant of this ‘humilia- 
ting fact. She had one morning accompanied the 
wife of Gemeral Lagrange in a drive to the square 
dividing the Tuileries from the Champs Elysees, ex- 
tendingdn a broad avenue between the palace and 


the Are de l’Ewile, driving slowly along. While} evil 


madame exchanged smiles and bows of recognition 
with all that passed, Constance drew back into the 
oppesite corner, looking out upon the broad ‘ 
spanned by its noble arches, its sides ge 5 
Pepaten ag Foinis Sewhen, 0% locdayy ap ir 
eon 4 
rn Ba above all, the silos d She 
Tovalidew it was.a spot Sra with 
* it se a centre of unrivalled prospects 
grand, or beautiful, or interesting, or, 
wneqvalied in the history of nations 
atrocity,mo spot on earth 
y polluted with stain of 
than that she now looked out upon— 
Place Louis XV. 
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between two of her escorts af the recoguition. 

Not pereeiving Constance ta the coraer, where she 
with @ dread of their remark, the 
one addressed anid: 

* Madame refers to that which drove so rapidly 
past? Leontine Duval, taking an airing with that 
young Englishman we meet so frequeutly,’’ adding, , 

“ Who by the way, is a lucky fellow, for in addition 
to madame being a very vision of loveliness, she is 
said to be an heiress of magvitude.” 

* To whom do youallude?” asked the unsuspicious 
Nadame Lagrange. 

“To Mr. La whom Mademoiselle Leoutine 
says.ie indebted to his wile for tae very boots he 





CHAPTER VI, 

A monru later, his arm in « sling, having been 
wounded in a duel by the Enylishman who especi- 
ally appropriated the dansvuse, Laurence, angry 
with himself at the turn affairs had taken, determined 
on visiting Scotland, wuileCoustauee, giad to eseape 
from a place now become hateful from associations 





Constance sew of courtly magnificence and spend 
‘the more thaukfal did-she feel for being indepeudent 
of wearying her seuses in its endless round, 

True, she saw ‘around her nightly the wen who 
bad indirectly governed Europe for half a ceutury, 
observed the traces of care ou their furrowed brows, 
‘the snows of time vn their hoary erowns. 

Yet these men, so dreaded in the eouncil’s debates, 
who held » nation’s destiny in their keeping, laughed 
and ¢hatted familiarly with ult around ns though a 
‘single eare had never vibrated aleug the diseurd ant 
strivgs of ‘their jarring, tuneless, time-barduned 
‘hearts; and away she tuned siek at beart. Strange 
it was to see men, the cuutiterparts of Metteruich 
and Tall , Who, whatevermeasure of duplicity 
they may have had between them else, yet With one 
eoumion eonsent admitting the cold and» distaut 
(COnstanes to ‘be the loveliest where all were 
Yvely. Stranger yet, to'see her torn from tlie syren 
eoug of adulation with a sigh! 

(es, strange it was to see men ‘with the frost of 
sixty winters on their weather-beateu brows—imen, 
whe had their long lives of wealthand power 
fin building’ up buiwarks to fence a throve, ‘beating 
of ju their sm every siudow of liberality — 
bending luwly hefore the-usurer’s daughter. 

Spring bad come, avd Constande, sad and beart- 
weary, used to spend much of her time iu sclitnde, 
secing bat little of her husband, who gave his time 
now éntirelyup to engngements of a private aud 
personal nature, While the otber areades of Paris 
‘ee a constant scene of burry and exeitement, that of 
Vendome, tirmivating at one extremity in the Rue 
‘Veudome, at the other in the Bowlevard du Temple, 
is avfrequented, a very oasis of quiet and seclusion 
in a wilderness of -nvise and eotiftision, « solitude 
anid the secthingstteggle of! this vast city, No 


jing by a broken door, partly wrenched off its binges, 


dnvalid, Constance proeured some warm tes, and, 





ted with the duel, begau making preparations 
for their departure, 

Scotland was peculiarly attractive to Coustanes. 
‘The home of literature, the home of the Stuarts’ regal 
race. Glasgow was her father’s birthplace, while 
Sevtt’s undying “ Chronicles,” threw their spell 
around Edinburgh, making it to her a legend-fraught 


With bis “ Heart of Mid Lothian” in her hands 
she would wateh phe mist gather ronad Salisbury 
Crags or gaze with pensive eye on Arthur's Seat, 
looming ap darkly in the diatance, 

Driving out oue day she ws arvested by the cries 
of a litthe girl, literally eluthed in rags, runwing out 
of a dilapidated building a litue above the old palace 
of stlolgroud, 

Ou asking the child what was the matter she told, 
with many a @igh aud, sob, thas “bec mammie was 
deeing.” j 

Ever live to :the distress of others, Constance 
followed the little ope mp the dark staircase, enter- 


to where « wownn lay ons coarse bed ia the.low 
attic. Her face was pale and emaciated, but threugh 
all the want aud disesse still bore ia the finely-cut 
lineaments the impress of having been eminently 
haudsome, 

Having sent ‘the child for the coarse-looking 
woman below, who was most loquacious when tuld 
she would be paid for any atteutiva shown the poor 


wrapping her own elouk over the ebiiled limbs of the 
poor wowan, she seen revived, when, noting that she 
called the child Edith avd mentioued having come 
from Glasgow she asked if Edith was a common name 
in Scotland. 

“ Not »mong the common people,”’ was the some- 





what odd reply. ‘I was called so as beiug the god< 
child of the young heiress ef the house of Angus, 
and named my daughter as myself—she died young 
—this is my grandchild.” 

“ You appear to have seen better days—have you 
resided long here?” 

“But a few years, My father was a Glascow 
merchant—my husband, George Rameay, the son of 
the rector, having obtained a tyra A to India. 

i ndia, and [ 
returned to Scotland with my little Edith. She 
grew upa fair, frail, delicate thing—eloping in an 
hour witha young sailor, who immediately went 
abroad. Long, long did she, with woman's truthful- 
mess, watch for his return, but ¢hough she heard 
from him over the salt sea, yet pever did Geordie 
m, and Edith, gradually d away, 

ber young head in death soon the birth 
little one. I grow ill and would have 
of want bad you not come to ma” 
felt that in the dying womem Before her 
3 saw her oo. own ae he had 
ascribed as rt, golden-tressed Ba@ith ’—the 
Glasgow heiress, for whom he had ehaadened the 
yo betrayed Adrieane Delpeche. Sie who in 
ra jilted hic, marrying Mr. Ramsey, a better ac- 
him of the fect jast as he was leaving to 
retura to Scotland and secure the heiress and ber 
cage-fields. Thought was busy with Constance, 
ca her to her mother’s nameices yrave—to tle 
abode of the love and care-harassed miser, 
tothe yet more migerable pallet whereon was laid ia 
want and rage her to possess whose gold the wiole 
had been wroazht, 


fed 


The white, transparent hands of the woman 
fell ee ee worn out @wewy, she 
soon asleep. Constance had neither iaterruptod 


her marrative nor disturbed her with useless cuin- 
ment, Bat when the low breathing told that she 
slept, then kneeling down fe humility, her tearful 
eyes waised in deep adoration, she prayed, * ‘Thy 
will be done!” while her heart reverted to tne 


sat cowering under the fvideef her veil, trembling | misery before her like the wind-harp to the breeze, 


~ Placing a bank-note in Mrs. O'Shaunnagy’s hand, 
she left, promising to send a doctor and comfortable 
clothing—left with her miud more resigned to sub- 
mission to His will than during all ter married 
life. 

Qn arriving at the hotel o letter was handed to 
her. 


With a trembling band, and boding of pending 
evil that.she could not shake off, she broke the seal 


“ Mapsm,—Your letter has been received, and I 
regret to iufurm you that the Hagle [usurauce Com- 
pany and Hawk Railroad Company have both failed 
under such cireumatances that the stock will not 
likely be worth a farthing. Learning, bowever, that 
by the willof your guardian, the late president of 
the latter company, that you will be his heiress, my 
duty isthe less painful, siuce you will regard these 
josses with comparative indifference. Should you et 
any time require my professional services, I shall be 
most happy to atteud to auy commissions with which 
you might favour, 

* Youra respectfully, 
* ALEXANDER WALKER,” 

What could her uncle’s friend to whom she had 
written mean by the expression, late president P 

Surely ber father could not be dead? No, she 
could not believe it—else Lawrence's father would 
have written. No, the old uotary must have meant 
the term late president as connected with the late 


coipany. ; 
he entire bulk of the little property left by her 
uncle, her little fortune gone ? 

Her husband, whose habits of extravagance de. 
manded « far, greater expenditure than sailiced jor 
her less expensive taxtes, had lately importuned his 
father to no purpose, no remittance haying come, no 
reply to any of his Jetters, while, for her sensitive 
nature to be dependent upon whatever pittance the 
usurer’s avaricious nature would deem sufficient to 
subsist upen would be most humiliating. 

Lawrence’s thoughtless nature first speculated, 
then grew angry atthe delay, while Constauee, ac- 
customed to. reverses, grew to look ppou them as the 
natural order of events—and the boding was pro- 

hetic. ' 
; Commercial distresses swept with desolating force 
throughout the land, aud the exteusive house ;f 
Lawrence apd Company was the first to fail—thir 
silent partner and endorser, Thomas Lamb, raised 
iu theit bankruptcy. 

Lo the wreck that plunged so many into poverty 
he saw the accumulated gains of a life swept away, 
and borne down ber:eath the pressure of accumulated 
ills, the hitherto active energies of the old msarer 
sank beneath this wight. His miud became glouded, 
illness sueceeded, aud in a few weeks he ,byeathed 
his last. 
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Sad and Ione were the last moments of the dying 
man. Alone, left to his own reflections, which were 
not of the most enviable nature, the first overpower- 
ing agony of seeing the hoarded gains of life awept 
away was succeeded by a torpor of intellect, a hope- 
less indifference to all things. Mind-clouded and 
forgotten by all save his two physiciaxs, who called 
twice a day to see him, he rapidly sank, until the 
night preceding his death, when he rallied, his senses 
returned, he spoke to the physician of his em- 
barrassed affairs, spoke, too, of Constance, but only 
as Mrs. Lawrence, never once naming her as his 
daughter, 

Perhaps he thought the little remnant of his pro- 
perty was not worth the clouding that pure brow 
with shame—not worth the making a will, for when 
the doctor suggested that he had better make such 
disposal of his property as he wished carried out, 
he said evasively he had go little left it would scarcely 
bury him—moreover, that he did not consider him- 
self in any danger. 

“ That inflamed spot on your back has increased 
greatly since yesterday,” said the doctor, porten- 
tou-ly. 

“Well, that’s all that affects me now. Oannot you 
apply some lotion to take the fire out, doctor ?” 

“I have applied charcoal to arrest the progress, 
but I fear it will be of little avail.” 

Mr. Lamb groaned heavily. 

“ Are you in much: pain ?” 

“None whatever, save that of my back.” 

“IT will be candid with you, Mr. Lamb. The 
swollen black spot that appeared yesterday on the 
edge of the inflamed surface has greatly increased. 
You have battled too bravely with life to fear 
death.” 

“Death! What do you mean, doctor? I was not 
prepared for that!” 

“Then let me advise you, Mr. Lamb, to make all 
preparation. If you wish, I will call upon our lawyer 
and send him to you, for I much fear you have little 
time in which to make preparations,” 

“Dying, dying!” he exclaimed. “Dying! it 
cannot be! I am not prepared yet! I cannot die!” 
And he raised himself on his elbow, as though to 
fly the fate that waited him. 

But the pain caused by the sudden altering his 
position was so excruciating that he fell back with a 
groan, When, looking anxiously in the physician's 
face, he said: 

“ Oh, save me if you can, doctor!” 

“I would wish to give you comfort, but feel it 
my duty to recommend you to be prepared for the 
worst.”’ 
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And he left. 
Alone with busy memory, his quick preception 


‘ took in all his past life, his early educational advan’ 


tages and his meeting with Florien Delpeche and his 
return for the warm friendship of the ‘exemplary 
young man; his after life of toiling enterprise, end- 
ingin utter ruin; his danghter, the beautifal Con- 
stance, wedded to one wholly unworthy of her, im- 
poverished by his act—for was it not he who had 
placed her little fortune in the worthless stock just 
then pronounced insolvent ? And tortured with re- 
flections like these, of energies wasted or turned from 
their proper channel, talents perverted, enterprize, a 
life of hoarded gains squandered, dying intestate, his 
daughter penniless, the doctor’s assurance and 
parting suggestion struck heavily on hie heart. 

Had the gangrene already begun? Would he in- 
deed never rise from that bed again ? . 

Then, covering his eyes with his lean, skinny 
hand, he groaned aloud: 

* The doctor did not deceive me—death is indeed 
upon me. I feel it here.” 

Overcome by conflicting emotions racking his 
tortured heart and brain, he fell tuto a state of 
wandering stupefaction tat could scarce be called 
slumber, calling piteously for Constance to forgive 
him, praying her to return and assuring her of pro- 
tection. 

Groaning heavily, as though oppressed with 
nightmare, bis breathing became hard, and his eyes 
at length assumed the stony stare of death, The 
usurer’s spirit had fled. 

It was surmised that Mr. Lamb most have had 
some money at the time of his death, but where it 
went or who was enriched by his long-hoarded wealth 
was a mystery. 

Many shrewdly suspected that the housekeeper 
from long habits of observation had discovered where 
her master kept his money and had appropriated it 
ae assured he could never call her ‘to account 
or it. 

While surmises was busy she and her two sons 
disappeared, and this changed doubt into com- 
parative certainty. 

Such was the end of Mr. Lamb. He had lived 
solitary—shut up from all communication with 
friends or relatives during his life—and died un- 
attended in his last moments.’ There was none to 
cheer ; neither love, nor friendship,’ nor sympathy 
approached him and he died wanting the care the 
meanest gets. Yet did many a claimant appear as, 
next of kin to his estate. 

His unfinished brick house, where he lived, 
had already been sold to a old man, Antonio 
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Zavelli, who shortly after erected on the site where 
the usurer’s dwelling stood an imposing struct 

So that when Constance returned, in two years from 
the date of her ill-starred marriage, not a, vestige of 
the usurer’s dwelling remained. 

Suddenly indeed, and terribly, fell the blow on her 
young, devoted head. Alone, with no friend to 
advise—without money—among strangers. 
where was he who had sworn to love,and protect ? 
Where was her husband in that dread hour? Wh 
repeat the oft-told tale? why dwell upon a gambler’s 
vices—an ingrate’s treachery ? 

Laurence had never loved his beautiful wife., Her 
pure nature had little attraction for one accustomed 
to the meretricious allurements of vice and depravity. 
When he learned that his wife’s investments had all 
been swept way, among bubble companies of the 
day, he but added to her afflictions by venting his 
wrath in mad and impotent ravings; then deserted 
her. 

Finding that her husband took no notice of the 
letters she wrote him on receiving intelligence of her 
father’s death, though she pleaded for his return to 
accompany her home with all a wife’s and mother’s 
fervour, pleading with a mother’s eloquence the 
cause of her beautifal boy, she, as a last resort, wrote 
to his uncle, Mr. Poydrass, from whom she received 
an immediate reply, kindly inviting the poor, deserted 
one and her child to make his house their home. 

She had just begun to raise her drooping head, 
deriving hope and comfort from the infantine caresses 
of her lovely child, and returning by her own sweet 
smile the fatherly kindness of the venerable man 
who gave thema home, when anxiety, and eare, and 
fear again crowded upon her, embittering her young 
life, by the arrival of her worthless husband, Ar- 
rived, however, he was by no means prepared for the 
change that had, taken place,, His father had been 
obliged to sell out his luxurious house, his servants, 
carriage, all his costly aurroundings, and, borne down 
by a change too humiliating to be endured, had 
songht refuge in suicide; ‘his mother had, gone to 
reside with her own still wealthy family, Fora 
brief time Lawrence was completely subdued. 
Cowering beneath the humiliating sense of meriting 
nothing from his wife or uncle save repulse, he first 
wrote to Constance, apprizing her of his arrival and 
penitence, then to his uncle, asking permission to 
call to see his child.. Oh, subterfuge! could he cheat 
himself, or hope to cheat others, by a suddenly 
formed affection for the child, for those well-being he 
had never traced an inquiring moran whom, to but 
look upon, he now to humbly craved pe: Ds 

(To be continued.) 
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THE MAIDEN OF THE LAKE, 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
But short the moments, short as bright, 
When be the wings can borrow; 
If Time hag had his flight, 
Love takes his turn to-morrow. 
Ah, Time and Love, you change it then, 
‘The saddest and most trying, 
When one begins his trip again, 
And t’other takes to ying, 
Then his love is turned astray, and then he flies away. 

“*'l'uIs is an unusual request that you have sent to 
me, Lord Oranmore,”’ said Lady Beatrix Clare, as she 
placed herself by the side of the couch on which the 
young viscount had been laid for the first time since 
his convalescence, ‘* And it is equally singular that 
Iam able. to comply, with it,” she went on. ‘You 
know that owing to my aunt’s indisposition I perhaps 
enjoy unusual liberty ; but still,’’ she continued, more 
haughtily, ‘I strive not to cast discredit on the con- 
fidence she reposes in me.”” 

The invalid’s face underwent considerable yet 

somewhat inscrutable changes as his fair visitor 
spoke, 
His lips certainly did part in a feeble smile for a 
moment, but it soon vanished, and his eyes were bent 
earnestly and gravely on Lady Beatrix with an ex- 
pression that she tried in vain to read as some guide 
to her.own conduct and the probable course of the 
coming interview. 

At length the viscount spoke, and the sound of his 
changed and feeble voice made his companion start 
with a veiled compassion and horror at the too visible 
evidence of the sufferings that he had undergone. 

Did she remember that it was her own guilty fault 
——did. she realize the extent, of the responsibility she 
had encountered by this risk of human life ? 

** Lady Beatrix, I acknowledge that you are in a 
measure running risk by this proceeding,”’ he said, 
calmly; ‘ but itis perhaps not more entirely compro- 
mising than.the course you have thought fit to adopt 
upon—this, accident,” 

The young lady drew herself up with a sudden re- 
coil of pride, 

“I donot understand you, my lord, and I did not 
come hither to be. insulted or lectured,” slie said, 
angrily. 

“* Your very presence here is a proof that you con- 
sider I have some claim on you, Eady Beatrix,”” he 
Teplied, coldly, “And you will, I think, confess that 
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[THE INTERVIEW. | 
my sufferings and my narrow escape from death 
were in themselves owing to your beauty, shall I 
say, and to the misunderstanding which you certainly 
a your best to foster between your cousin and my- 
self,” -° 

“Which you. chose to entertain, my. lord,” 
answered Lady Beatrix. “It would be a very re- 
markable penalty for us damsels were we to be held 
responsible for every quarrel that springs up on our 
account.” 

“Perhaps so, Lady Beatrix,” he said. “And if 
there is no excuse given for man’s vanity or any 
encouragement to his love then he is simply a justly 
punished coxcomb if he dares any risks on her ac- 
count. But I ask your own conscience whether you 
did give me avy reason to believe that you were 
engaged to Lord Ashworth, that he was more to you 
than a favourite cousin ?” 

The girl’s crimson blood-flush spoke of a deepér 
emotion than mere maiden shyness at such a ques- 
tion, and her reply was by no means any indication 
of softened regret. 

“Lord Oranmore, T can only give you one reply,” 
she said. “It has never been announced to any one, 
and therefore I do not see that it need be published 
toany stranger who might pay me the usual atten- 
tions of a gentleman.’ 

“Perhaps not, but when you saw that I felt far 
more than the usual admiration that a man shows for 
a beautiful woman,” was the stern reply; “ when 
yon perceived that my every thought and attention 
was absorbed by you and that I claimed from you 
only what you appeared ready to bestow—what 
then, Lady Beatrix? Would you not, have despised 
me if I had. drawn back at. the first advance of one 
who had no authority over you and yet assumed the 
tone of a privileged suitor? I risked my, life rather 
than submit. to such a degradation, Lady Beatrix, and 
now I can ask at your hands what [ could not have 
had the right to demand as a poltroon.” 

** And I, in. my turn, may, very well say that this 
compliance. with your request is a proof that I do 
feel it gracious aod kindly after the risk you have 
run,’’ answered the girl, earnestly, “Lord Oran- 
more, I am‘mot accustomed to be schooled and sub- 
missive. I must warn you not to drive me too far, 
Do not urge me to say anddo what might wound 
your. feelings in your present condition.” 

“Oh, do not be concerned, Lady Beatrix. I am 
not so impressionable,” replied the invalid, with a 
languid smile, ‘Perhaps the blood-letting has re- 
lieved my brain, or my heart, or both. I assure you, 
Lady Beatrix, I can take a yery calm view of matters 
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nor feel less willing and anxious to secure your 
hand, and——” 

“ And what, my lord?” put in Lady Beatrix. “Do 
not hesitate to express yourself clearly and plainly. 
I shall scarcely call you to account for any words, 
spoken in a sick-room and the time of convalescence. 
Go on with your very candid confession, if you 
please.” 

“I would just ask one from yon, fair lady,” re- 
turned Lord Oraumore, calwiy. “Are you, or do 

ou mean to be the betrothed of Gaston Ashworth ? 
Sone him no good-will certainly, but I should like 
to know exactly. the amount of forbearance I should 
shew him, whether as your favoured or your rejected 
suitor.”’ 

‘+ And suppose I should decline giving youany such 
answer ?’’ said the lady, firmly, " 

“ Thea I should nots eruple to proclaim the truth,’’ 
he said, siguificantly. ‘‘It were pity that Lady 
Beatrix Clare should be proclaimed as either a rejected 
damsel, or as @ vain coquette in the world where she 
should reign asa beautiful heiress.” 

“ You could not, you dare not be so base and false !”” 
she gaid eagerly. 

“TI would not be either. I would be but just,’ 
he said, the Jangour of his frame actually vanquished 
by the force. of his suppressed feelings. “ Listen to 
me, Beatrix—for I see you either cannot or will not 
comprehend the position in which youand I stand 
to each other—Heaven knows well that it was from 
your thoughtless coquetry that my life, ay, and your 
cousin’s also, nearly fell a sacrifice. And now, when 
that danger isin a degree over, the least you can 
do is to repair your fault, by telling the truth and 
frankly confessing either that you are fully betrothed, 
or that you are still to be won, I insist on @ reply, 
or you may rue the consequences to yourself and to 
others also, who ought to be dear to you.” 

Beatrix still hesitated, even more perhaps from 
policy than pride., It was what Gaston Ashworth 
had said. ; ‘ 

She knew in her heart that it was true, that she 
was bound in honour to frankly and generously re- 
lease one or, both of these suitors from their partial 
bondage to her charms. 

Either she should refuse her cousin, or she should 
tell. Lord Oranmore that her hand was at least 
partially engaged to the cousin with whom he had 
thus recently fought. 

But then, in the first case, she would forfeit her 
fortune by thus taking the initiative in breaking the 
semi- betrotbal, or else she would forfeit all chances 
of the suit of Lord Oranmore being pressed on her 











now. Although I do not pretend to admire you less, 
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Beatrix had already formed some idea of the 
value of wealth, even when such beauty and rauk as 
hers were in the question, and therefore she had 
more pratical views as to her chances in the world 


where she had hitherto been a féted and admired 
belle. 

All this passed through her mind with the rapidity 
of light, and she was scarcely conscious of the pause 
which followed Lord Oraumore’s words in the tumult 
and confusion of her feelings, 

But at length some temporizig @mpedient oc- 
curred toa mind that had hitherto Beem too proud 
end honourable to dream of or to meedeither f: lselood 
or deception. ‘ 

“You press me cay, oe Tord” she eaid, at 

, with a softene@iook neo os = 
cou prehend the position i= which ip ; 
you caveot imagine the detieacy éhat ema co. 


us absolutely or fully 
think it laleeor Aghet to dregt 
thin 
by no ¢ saoetniaaes 
cousin and ‘ j 
Lord Oraumore ‘vical emile. 
“Then you a Rage Nigger 
choice in the matter, Dienppam, Teady ‘Most 
wonen know their eum mindses gach subjects, aed 
especially a beautyand beines Mike youseli Aud 
of course it is impossthile that “he @oubt oun lic in 
any other quarter. 
eager to seize bis prime” 
“I suppose hem ae. resented 
interferences were paid the fads, 
haughtily. “Butit i. eeercely for me 


for him in the matter, Teas that 1 expleta 

that we are not absolutely por brea, 

and even that I teuat te yonr wy ww 
confined 


keep entirely to your own heast. 

“Oh, you need ncbfesrseleng as you ere frauk 
and candid with ae; seveet lady,” he said, tenderly. 
* Beatrix, be advised ; throw yourself on my friend- 
ebip, even if you cannot accept my love, Tell me 
what you really mean, tell meon what I am to rely 
eo far as my present wishes and intentions ure’in 

uestion, and I shall know what and who te shame 
any centingency should arise that‘may possitly re- 
eult from this state of matters.” 

It was a perplexing question. 

Beatrix precisély desired the reverse of ‘wiiat ‘lier 
suitor demanded, 

“Lord Oranmore, pardon me,”’ + be said, “deat dt 
#eems that yon yatber wish me to take the glace that 
a@bould be yours. It is hardly feir so expect I 
ghould deeide on my feelings about ‘half-dutlarad 
euitors. 

“Tt is not the custom of ‘high-born ‘maidens, Lord 
Oranmore, and if you really do ‘think of meas a 
woman you could make your wife, you cannot widh 
éuch degradation for me,’’ ¢he went on, with a half- 
pleadiug air that was far more persuasive than her 
apere Laugtity tone and mien to oue like Hugh Oran- 
more, 

“Yes, Beatrix, yes,” he said. “Ido not wish my 
wife to be degraded by any, coquetry or subterfuge. 
but I do wish herto be distinguished by truth and 
‘honour. 

“Be frank, Beatrix,” he added, “'be' ‘worthy of 
yourself. If you cannot ascertain now what are your 
rea] sentiments for me or for ‘your cousin, you can 
at least know whether you ‘prefer waiting for liis 
pleasure, or whether you are free’‘now to give me 
the answer I should demand were I at once'to ‘place 
it before you to decide—were T to say, * Beattix, give 
up all aud ‘be my wile.’’’ 

She started involuntarily, 

“What do you mean—what am T to give up’ for 
hd Pp” she exclaimed, suddenly, a wagne idea, buif 

ope half terror, seizing her that ‘the “afl ” «might 
include the fortune that she would’ forfeit, and ‘that 
the penalty might even ‘be ‘known to her new «d- 
aplrer. 

His answer soon dissipated the idea. 

“What are you to give tp ?” he suid. “Why, ‘the 
gelf-will and the admiration and the uetry ‘that 
nearly proved my destruction. ‘Give-up the cousin, 
whose superior tithe may perlaps dazzle you, atid 
who has certainly delayed somewhat in ‘closing ‘an 
agreement between you. ‘Will you—can -you do 
this, Beatrix 2” i 

The gitl bad high blood and a proud nature, ‘in 
Spite of her weakness and defects, 

She shrank from the wilful deception that would 
be practised on her admirer should she conceal fram 
him the forfeiture of her wealth were ‘she to reject 
Gaston, or take the first step in breaking off ‘the 
semi-engagement with him, and yet she did not 
choose to confess it till her resolution was taken. 


“No, Lord Oranmore, I cannot yet,’’ she said, with 
a sudden assumption of frank fearlessness in her look 
and gesture. “But if you choose to give me time, 
then I will think. I will ask myself deliberately 
what will be the best for my own happiness and 
others. Js that your wish, or shall I tell you at once 
the very brief word that could express what my reply 
would be now ?”” 

Hugh Oranmore had bid her discard eoquetry, but, 
like myany other men while dealing witha beautital 
girl, found it losf its repulsiveness whem exercised 
with seft and winning arciness on his owe behalf. 

“Yes, if you are in earnest, I woulftake your 
auswerend act with freedom an@ taave you to do 
the same, Beatrix,” he replied. “If you have doubt 
or difficulties I will give you whatsime may be 
reasonable to consider your decision. How long de 


\ Smailing o'er the fatal tide. 

The girl involustery repeated the lines in an 
audible petheps wader-tone, and her sweet 
voice wae soundiog in the silent air wheu Mike 
approathed her ir-un some unseen nook where be had 
buen fishing, 





m want ?”’ 4 
She thought for «thief moment, her colomr 
varied almost as if ¢he were du the dawn 


youth and lowe. a 
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ile broke over her femares ap \ghe 4 

; their charm. ' 
“ faintly returned the smi 

* Wau know and use your power too well," he esid, 

‘bis head. “ But pou mast have your owe 

I will wait the time yeawpecify, aud 

Whea I reserve my freedom to does may beat please 


perhaps that there ise limit te } 
wacculine patience i wit your comsian aud my- 


\ jhiees Lady Beatrix rose to depart she feltin her 
; had woo areal but only temporary 


But at last’ he seemed to dismiss 
ject from his thoughts, and the entrance of the do- 
mestic with refresiments finally romsed him from ab- 
meection wud wepese. ' 





CHARTER XXXVI, 
Ar Rosanne the change hati been effvetell, mithont 


|| auy material injury to she invalid, from the mrtre-| 


povs towhe beeatiful od semanic- set the) 
Vesela, and ‘l'byra at last fomnd erself dd more -con- 
Sevial amdsboure bike woewes than those wish whieh 
‘she mad ibeen survnuded miace eke jeft ber beloved 
Lough Corrib, 

Suto housertself was a field of intercst and ef ex- 

iwiaent Lo der panies i tastes, but she owes 
move iettered in lier weuderings wver #8 womemtic 
antiquities then widle exploring the neigliboureed 
without, aad detiag the wave whee. Brice slept, or 
when im her uoseliish kindmess she ingiated ev jer 
youmy nurse see kin y air aad recreation in tae raurbles 
in which she had herself 80 \delighted amd wiuchsle 
could searceby hope to aujoy agaiu, and what iu some 
degree guided er contee was the strange fact shat 
the housekeeper, Buid jet Malone, appeared to bave 
rather a sy repaguance to entering imto eny ‘ive ior 

i commmnuncation wit, ber, while Mike 
Halloran, when be had any chauce of showing ker 
kéendvess er atteition, neger sywred dus efforts to 
gratify ber curiosity sqr'to offer wis wervices:as a 
guide or an interpreter of tlie peculiaritiesul she 
spot, , 

Ske was wandering one mornieg near the ‘duke 
which is eeppused ‘to Liave ‘been ‘the sveus vf | the 
‘tragetty winch gave the inspiratiun to the beautify) 
ues Of ‘ibe irish poet : 

*T was from Kathleen's eye he'flew, 

Eye of mestautholy ‘blue. 

‘She had loved him well and tong, 

‘Wished ‘him ‘hets, nor thouglivit wrong, 

'Where'er the sant would 

Still he heard her tight step’ aigh:;. 

East-or west, whese er ‘he tarned, 

Sul her eyes beforeiiim barned. 
‘And ‘as’ she'rvad tle verses ‘autl loukéd wt the waters 
‘which bad ‘been, as is presumetl, the ‘scene of ‘the 

iy, and the grave of the poor and discarded 

Kuthleen, her thoughts «.id ‘By buck tothe eld days 
whien the romantic episode ‘touk place. ; 

‘She could picture to herscit the devetion that Wad 
occupied ‘the worshipving Leart of the fair Kathleen, 
and which was lavisted on‘so ‘hard and ineensiilee 
saint, who so sternly rejected end ignored the warm, 
“wue heart that was hited with ‘his fmage. 

Ay, avid witha gelfistness that called ‘forth more 
syupatiry with Kati/leen"s weak devotion than with 
the rigid virtue of the saint, she ‘recalled once egain 
the couelusion ‘of the verses. 
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‘Mike, he nob way that,” she said 

: ‘ she said. 

Bene ly mem i Miss Vesci as out of 

the wo A becam yer isl aside for a time, and 

bop ahe L n, before 

‘ r went en, though she 

ol thet it w fikely that years 

a months, before Erica Vesci 

u soones, if 
eamsed ever to geo them more. 
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i your self, who seeins 
to ts hy aoe ber @ sister, poor 
end wery apple of her father’s 

he wing 


‘Thyra was sitting, “do you 


eee ‘it was 2 judgment 


eweet darliut—the pride of 
bestricken down? It’s buta punish- 


went Zor what was to wy wind as hard and cruel a 
}-deod as ever St Kevin did, rest his soul in glory.” 


Thyra was no curious or unscrupulous damsel, to 
take advantage of the loquacity or the affectious ot a 
domestic and thus pry into the family secrets tuat ia 


'| any other caee sight uotihave/even bepn aoufided to 


stranger's ears. 

But the scene, the allusions, and the solitude of her 
whole “dife did; combine, to give, edditional.ead un- 
usual interest to Mike’s allusions, and more especially 
when combined with the legend of St Kevin, and she 
could not forbear the gentle but questioning reply : 

“ And what wae it tien that gou'do so much dis- 
approve, good “Mire, end ‘thatdhould bring a curse 
on so sweet ‘a Creatare a8 your young mistress? 
Surely she’mast be too iumacent aud too fair to be 
such a victim.” 

Mike hastily snatched up his Aisling tackle, as if 
in utter indiguation at the idea thus suggested. 
“Ts it myself that would even say or think such @ 
thing of the sweetest and fairest blossom that ever 
can be found in all Erin?” be exclaimed. 

“ No—no, Miss Desmond, that’s not it ; but they do 
say sometinies that it is the most innocent and the 
best that are punished for the rest. Anyhow, it was 
a sad business and pue*that will never be forgotten 
so long as there’s a Vesci at Rosanne.” 

Ttyra’s interest was more strongly excited than 
ever. 

“If it were not be econ Me —— not one 

d faith in telling me, I shou ‘very pleas 
» ig oe this same tale, my good Mike,” she sail, “I 
am so much alone in the world thatall that belong 
to those in whom I am at all interested has an 
especial attraction for me.” 

Mike surveyed her with some keener scrutiny 
than the octasjon warranted. 

“Well, I @oa*t mind so much ‘telling ee 
Miss Desmond, though it’s not Mike Hilloran 
who will ever betray ‘his family’s georet’s, or’ ttl of 
the skelcton in the cupboard, that‘my motherused' to 
say dwelt in the great homes more fun tire Vittle 
ahebeens,” ‘he said,“ and, what's more, you “havea 
look of the Vescis that mukes me feel as tf -you 
were iu ‘the faiifly, though ‘you’ve a different 
voice from them—I faucy I'd know your voice ‘in the 
datk, Miss Desmond,”” he went, on reflectivély. 

Thyra. could not ‘help starting with a light'ex- 
pression of surprise. ‘It was not the first time that 
her attention had ‘been called ‘to the rae germ J of 
tone that existed in her own and “her deceased 
father’s voices. 

Mr, aud Mrs..O’Byrne and the good Galway 
sician had more than once alluded tothe resonant, 
-like sweetness that distinguished Voth, and she 

could herself realize the truth of the remark frunt the 
observation’stie had made of Wther wocal aus in 





her brief residence if the ‘wortd sinee ‘leaving ‘her 
secluded home, ’ But ‘it'was. something’ for.a mere 
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eeryitor like Mike to notice the. peculiarity and also 
to distinguish,itin, contrast to ether points of re- 
Preeenre Pg Fa pg Hosen 

“lam I possess t that gives you 
confidence or regard for me, Mike,’’ she _— with 
smile; “and now, wiil.you give me some idea .of 
your meaning,.as 1 mast wot remain mach longer 
away from Mise Vesci?”’ 

“Ah! and.it’s yourself is good and kind to. her, 
party darliut, she is,” returned Mile, warmly. 

*So I'll just tell you what litle I know and, have 
beard about the matter. 

“ You sve, Miss Desmond, that. some sixty, yeans 
or 80 ago—tfor I cannot, say.the,exact ese though 
my mother knew toa day when it all happened— 
Sir Hilary's father resided at Rosanne, aud, be was, 
like ali, the men.of the, race, stern avd mesolved, 
and gs.proud as you may_see they, haves right to 
be, since there’s few in old Erin; who can match 
them for the ould blood and,the,pure.descent, 

»f And therefore, you.can gee,, Miss Deswond, that, 
he'd be jealous like of, any one coming hereto const 


his only, daughter, Miss Theresa, .He bad ouly,got | per 


ber and Sir Hilary's father, you .see,. miss, ;for the | 
Vescis awe never had many childven, and. they Fe! 
died young, have the race for many a generation. 
Rnsremes shined. genilenen, Siz Denis, aud hedied | 

she was. fifty, and Si Hilary's father was but 
torty-five, and Sir Hilary himself isnot, much more 


Jean that now,.for all. be looks so,gravean broken, | dibert 


“ Well,” continued the old servitor, ‘Sir, Denis 


and who was in all likelihood as portionless as she 

fair, and of unknown birth. I 
what beside these drawbacks, was the fact of lis 
own betrethal to his cousin, and the publicity into 
which his name had been brought from the dual he 
had in a manner challenged, and from which, as 
mignveyss yet happen, the guilt of bloodshed might 

ill rest upon his head. 


‘Tt was these ideas that detained and haunted Lim 
like a spell. j 

He ,canid not carry ont hig primary design aud 
leave the, country where his life was in such 


And. still less could be bring himself to appear 
blicly and run the risk of the penalties and the 
isgraceand punishment which would certainly be Lis 
fate till Lord Oranmore should be prononnced out of 
danger, and.no tribural in bold Erin would pronounce 
him. guilty for vindieating at once. his honour and 
his courage. 

He lingered at the inmble bnt clean little! 
Shauty that.gave him a gale shelter from possible 
suit. 

At the very wor-t, Jie could have foand a hiding- 
place in the deep recesses.of the cave of .St. Kevin, 
mhere so, few dared to penetrate, and Sir Hilary’ 
Vesci, in the virtue of hiscommission as justice af the 
gener would, be. believed, haye shielded him 

om unfair or revengeful outrage on his life or his, 


vy. 
But it was weary, weary, work to remain ip 


was bent on his daughter makiog.a grand ; match || #0ch inactive suspeuse, and many a time aud oft he 


en, she took to bersalf..e dinaband, and, Miss | 
wery,beautilul, J've heard, and as proud 


chafed and fevered.sodespzrately under the restraint 
thus imposed on him that he well nigh determined 


was very ; 
and wilfulas her father, himself ; 0,08 1; have heard, || 40.end so.qmiserable a suspense, and cast himself on 


she would;have.her way, audthough her 
Jord for her in iis own religign.and oné)that.he 


rebose., | she protection apd tbe counsel of the bigh.born 
gentleman from whom be wag, confident help, aud 


liked and who. mas sich and-aoble, ale dell,im loxe | justice might be found. 


with some one else, whom, .ahe met in 
when jer father came tokagw. about it be. 
towexing rage aud at.once logked ber op inthetower | 
of Reseone—which tisa good step trom the bouse, you | 
gee, miss, and whereshe only bad.ber meid and aman 
vhe had irumed for seas to waiton her, er zather to | 
be her jnilas—and so the poor darlint young lady 
was in disgrace, 1 reckon,.and than atlact ole was 
missing, and the maid and the man nearly! frantic | 
when they foundshe had flown, Butthere was great | 
talk that one of them bad helped her flight, and Sir 
Denis was‘ fit'to murder ‘the whole neiy.:bourhood | 
dn tie rege. But it qas ao use; it was done ani 
scould not | be helped, Jet him storm as heintight.” 

‘Well, and then 2? said ‘Thyra, in eager anxiety 
for the uufortunstemuiden, wheu Mike! lad stopped. 

“and then, Migs Deemone;” dontiiued Mike, ‘in ‘a | 
‘balf-whisper, “not a soul knows much, oily she was 
found sir some three or ‘foar "years and ‘brougiit 
‘back, never to’ leave more wxeept in death, so I was 
told, and her picture was taken from its place aud 
ther name was never mentioned iti the mausion, nor 
in om presence of Sir Denis, or his son, Sit Hilary's 
father. 

“And ‘then yan see, miss, that Sir Hilary was an 
ouly clrild, awd Miss Erica the first girl, since her poor 
grand-aunt, that bas ‘been born to the faniily, so 
that’s why # de that Isaid it was a punishmeut for 
the purty, inmecentdartint for the sake of the cruety 
and the sin’ thet was done to Miss T'heresa—rest her 


eh, aud 


‘Tyre involuntarily shivered at the idea thus sug- 
gested. 

“You serély do not menn ‘that she was mar- 
dereti ?” she gasped. 

“ Martiered, is it'you mean, Miss Desmond, Well, 
{won't sey that,” ‘he'replied, gravely, “ But there's 
many a way to kill besides the kui/e‘and the puigon, 
andif the poot lady broke her heart it’s murther, tom y 
thinking. But,-dear! dear! i's a crying shame for me 
‘to sprke'thas, only it s-ems-as if ou were one of the 
ould boo, ‘you see, Mies ‘I'hyra.”’ 

It eas strange his using her Oliristian name, as he 
adil ’to "his own deer young lady ; but Thyra ‘did not 
motive it at the moment. She did but assutebim of 
‘her“treth and ‘secrecy in the marter, avd then rising! 
hastily ‘from “ber rustic seat, she fed, as it were, 
‘from’ the spot’ where she had beard ‘tie ‘brief and 
wogue lecond of the anluppy Theresa Vesci. 

CHAPTER XXXVALIL, 

Some weeks had passed away, iand still Gaston, 
Lerd Aswworth, lingered within the previnoteof thit | 
cemurkalile region aiere he bud been unexpectedly | 
charmed with the beutiful portrait of sheuntureinate| 
‘Therdsu, whom he considered so strange and faithful 
aresembilance of ber Le was now pread to confess 
bo loved; #7; ‘aad leved with kis ‘whole true) 


Yet, whet madness to entertrin euch ‘an idea, | 
what:madness ‘to’ dream of an obscure and puaalees | 
uajden of whose listory he was -in‘totel ignorance 





winja|) anood, and wandered move open 


vA 
He. dead deft his bumble dwelling in some such' 
aad ;boldly. than) 
usual on the borders of the, lake, where he was, 
tolerably certain not to. mevt one living ereature ip 
hig rambles, till be. came te the very spot. where, 
Puyra and, Mike. Halloran, had held some hours 
before their coufidential couxerse. 

He, sat down under the shadow of the beetling 
rock, which sheltered him so, effectually trom ail 
observation, and began to amuse himself by an idle, 
leisurely exuwinution of every feature of the scene 
around, 

His hand wandered idly over :the grass. and 
bramble thatcovered the side of the steep cliff. and 
at times destroyed flowering blossoms or crawling 
insects in hie,.anconscious raid. 

But at length bis finger. encountered a yet more 
hard andstartling substavce, and drawing it towards 
hin, with the idle curiosity that perfect stagnation of 
interest.induces, he began to examine the tiny vbject 
‘ue had discovered. 

Anibas he looked at it his eyes flashed with quick 
aud sudden pleasure, ‘ 

It was.a relie.of the past. It was an association 
with the most memorable day of his life—the meeting 
with Thyra Desmond, the maiden of the lake, 

He remembered it well, that small, glittering 
object, for it was an ornament be had, as he believed, 
seen her wear. 

A beantifully cvrved, filagree-work gold cross, in 
which was inserted a for hair or for initials to 
‘be placed. A trinket that he had admired as much 
as lie could notice any adjuuct.of such loveliness as 
Dhyne saree eas 

Hevwagerly examined i : 

it -waseves more curious and beautifal than ib 
had believed, as it bung from the girl's neck.oa a 
fairy chain, for the extreme delicacy of the work- 
manship, and the ingenious plaiting of the hair, on 
which two small letters were impressed, had some- 
thing alike foreign and rare in their sharacter- 
istics. 

But the most remarkable feature of the trinket, in 
his eyes, was the initivls themesvlves, It bore the 
jetters’* T. C.” in email, almost invisible letters over 
‘the exquisite fair brown hair. 

Whose could it be? 

The second initial bore no ‘reference ‘to the lake 


‘| maiden, and! yet he fancied the shade of the hair 
\|anight be hers, so closely did it resemble Thyra’s 


‘Tich tresses. 

He was busily engaged in closely investizating 
his fairy-like ‘work when ‘he was roused by the 
sound of a footetep near te him, and he instinctively 
thirust the pretty trifle in ‘his pocket, thoagh by tio 
‘means intending to perpetrate any felouious deed ‘by | 
the approprintion. “He had scurcely time effvetadty | 


‘to conceal it’ere the new comer approached from |’ 


behind the'shadow of the crested rook. 

‘It was a figure not altogether unfamiliar to the, 
earl. } 
And yet, in ‘the agitation of the moment, he did) 
net at once fevugnize the idemity of the intruder 


with ‘the Bole witness of his fatal encounter with 
hhord Orarimore. ‘He could not, in a brief instant, 
discern the features of the atmy doctor, Terrence 
Shane. . 

“ Ha! my lord, well met,” said the doctor, in his 
cheery, ‘unrestrained, Irish -brogue. ‘“Iv’s likely 
enough that you mf hot be altogéther so weil 
preset to see me as I am tosee you. You look as 
f you barely’ rémembered me,” he continued, as 
Lord Ashworth gave a somewhat cold return to his 
ardent and repeated greéting. “You surely have 
hot so short a,mémory as to forget our meeting in 
the Phosnix Park some months since ?”” 

“Searcely, Dr. Shane,’ replid the earl, coldly ; 
“ but you will allow that there were no such very 
plasvut circumstances attending our rencontre as tv 
give me very great happinéss at our present meet- 
ing. ‘You say you are in search of me, May I ask 
What news you have to comtaunipate that you Lave 
taken such pains to find me ?” 

“Oh, there are many things that I iave to say to 
ane my lord,” said the dactor, “but mone so very 

istressing as to make you shridk fiom me as if [ 
Wus an adder, which, by the way, as’ you know, can- 
not exist in the Emerald Isle.” 

“ Not in an. animal, bat too often ina ‘human shape 
we Can meet them here, I suspect, Dr. Shane,” said 
tle earl, coldly, “Bat Tam not in a mood te discuss 
natioual peouviartties with ‘you. It is enough that 
youjare here and that Iam ready to listen to what 
You have to communicate.” 

‘ What do you expect tolearn, my lord?” said Dr. 
Shane, sharply, 

“Perhaps that Lord Oranmore is dead or dying,” 
said Gaston, with a Piporseae? abudder. 

“*Not exactly so terrible as that,’ said the doctor, 
cheerily. “Thanks to the skill and care of your 
humble servant, Lord Oranmore is at this moment 
out of immediate “danger, but by no means of the 
consequences that are both equally certain aud 
disastrous when following these,’ 

“Aud what may they be, Dr. Shane?” asked 
‘Gaston; quickly, his countenance firm and uurulfled, 
though there was a strange and heavy burden on 
-his heart that well nigh stopped its beating, 

“Feverish, inflammatory action of the nerves and 
brain, that willbe more hurtful, aud, I may say, at 
any tme may shatter his constitution and utterly 
ruin his remaining life, And therefore,” he added, 
“you will consider, my Jord, that you can scarcely 
expect to escape sovt-free under such circum- 
stances,” 

* And what may be the pendity ? what is the redress 
you seek ?” asked Lord Ashworth, culdly, coustrain- 
‘jog As best he mightthe inclination to level’by a blow 
tie irritating aud smiling physician to the grouud 
oa which the stood. 

“ You can give one, youcan make what sacrifics 
is demanded of ‘you'in order to atone to the man you 
have so injured,” replied the doctor, “‘and, in plain 
words, 1 am here ‘in search of you to endeavour to 
vegotiate for the compromise Lord Oranmore is 
willing to accept.” 

“df Lord Orawmore fives I certainly have no call 
on my forbeurance or my generosity,” was the stern 
reply. “Our tives were equally risked, and I con- 
sider ‘he was the aggressor ; that had I fallen his 
‘position would have been mine und tine ‘his. Now 
it'is ‘ever thus far; and if he has suffered so have {[, 
audif he has brought on himself-avy further misery 
than his temporary wound I cannot be held respon 
sible for it.”” 

“Are you sure of that, my lord?” asked the 
ductor, firmly. “Are’you sure that it was not your 
fwult ‘that Lord Oranmore was faia to vindicate him 
self in the manner he 414? Had you informed hin 
that you were betrothed tothe Laity Beatrix Clare, or 
eve favoured pretendant to Her hand, he would 
‘iave felt and pre | acted very differently. 
Such deception could hardly be justitied where the 
i i and | of young and honourable men 





parti at stuke,”” 

‘Gaston crimsoned deeply. 

He-could scarcely answer ‘the tannt without com- 
promising himself or Beatrix Clare to a consideravle 
extent, 

Was it for him to cast the blame on the coquetry of 
his beautifal cousia,’or on the'othier hand to remove 
the ciaim and deny the bond that linked him to 
Beatrix Olare, while ‘yet*he liad never been freed 
frow itin her sight and presence ? 

if was*unworthy of aman of honour to take either 
wottrse, and he ‘replied; with consequent and natural 
itvitation at the dileumma in which he was placed by 
the acute Irish doctor : 

‘Ft is’ not‘my intention nor my duty to make any 
‘explanation of my ‘private affairs or the position in 
which Lady Mend’ and I stand to each other,” he 
said “Haughtily. “If Lord Oraumore is living and 
vonvdlisoént Ihave no farther remorse on his ac- 





‘voutit,“as T know ‘in ury couscience that I was no 
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aggressor in his case. If he wishes any farther? 
satisfaction you can certainly name it, at your ontigns 
Dr. Shane, but I warn you it is extremely improbable 
that I shall be inclined to give it. What is it that he 
can desire, except the risk of both ourlives? What 
can he expect me to yield to him? Any pecuniary 
compensation for the injuries and outlay of his ill- 
ness ?” 

And a scornful smile crossed his lips as he spoke, 
that was returned with interes t and with a far more 
broad and careless expression by the doctor, 

‘IT can soon tell you what he does require you to 
yield to him, my Lord Ashworth,” be answered, 
calmly, “ He requires you to relinquish any claim 
which you may fancy that you possess to the hand of 
your cousin, Lady Beatrix Clare ; in that case, he will, 
you perceive, be able to try his fate with your fair 
cousin, and if he does not he will be spared the pain 
and the consequence of thinking that he was, to use 
a plain and homely phrase, befooled in the matter.” 

Gaston looked fixedly at the doctor as he delivered 
this oration. 

There was a mingled incredulity and restraint in 
the expression of his fine features that to the acute 
eyes of the physician boded little good to the demand 
he had made. 

And the very pause that ensued had a marked 
meaning, since it gave greater weight and point 
to the decision his next utterance announced, 

“Dr, Shane, I persume that you are serious, and 
that you are Lord Oranmore’s accredited and iu- 
structed employé, if go, you can simply tell him that 
I decline altogether 'the terms or the request he dares 
to make, If he wishes to try his fate, it is to the Lady 
Beatrix or ‘her aunt, and not to me, that the offer 
should be made. It will be for her to say what is her 

osition and her wishes, and that once done, I shall 
Cie what action to take in the affair, without his 
assistance. I wish you good day, Dr. Shane,” he 
added aloud in the same breath, 

And, with a cold and haughty bow, he turned away 
and soon disappeared in a neighbouring cleft in the 
rock, which by no means appeared tempting for the 
older and heavier figure of the doctor, 

In truth, the attempt to follow could by no means 
have been unattended with danger to the matured 
Dr. Shane, and he walked off in his turn with a 
significant nod and whistle that were scarcely ominous 
of good to his late companion. 


(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 

Ir is stated that the swinging saloon of tne Bes- 
semer steamship, intended to prevent sea-sickness on 
the channel passage between England and France, 
is a failure. 

A New System or Gas Licutinc.—We hear of 
@ new System of gas lighting by hydrocarbon, The 
apparatus consists of an air compressor at some 
central locality, several small tanks (one to each 
lamp-post), a small air tube connecting each with the 
reservoir filled by the compressor, and another small 
tube which carres the air charged with petroleum 
vapour to the burner, The tank is made of gai- 
vavized iron, with top and bottom of,copper. and 
holds 48 gailous, that quantity of oil bemg some- 
what in excess of a six months’ supply. The hydro- 
carbon used is a low quantity of benzine. It is fed 
into a tank through an aperture in the top. It is 
stated that the cost of the gas is about 1s, 7d. per 
1,000 feet. 

PREVENTION oF Sza-SIcKNESS.—The models and 
drawings of a new self-acting saloon to prevent sea- 
sickness, patented and invented by Mr. Alexander 
Walker, C.E., have been exhibited. to a number of 
scientific gentlemen, The invention is very simple 
and, divested of technical terms, may be described as 
folluws; A longitudinal girder aad a transverse 
sectional girder are fastened to the ship’s frame, and 
in the centre is a universal cup through which runs 
astem, The saloon forms the upper, weight, and a 
bull at the end of the stem the counterbalancing 
weight. It is so regulated as to work at an angle of 
65 degrees, It is alleged that the invention, if 
adopted, will prevent any unpleasaut, experience of 
0 pitching aud rolling or the crosy movement. of the 
ship. 

LRIGHTENING TRON-—A Bavarian journal contains 
a method of brightening iron recommended . by 
Boden. The articles to be brightened are, when 
taken from the forge or the rolls, in the case of such 
articles as plate, wire, etc,, placed in dilute sul- 
phuric acid (1 to 20), where they remain for about 
an hour, This has the effect of cleansing them, and 
they are washed clean with water and dried with 
sawdust. They are then dipped for about a second 
in nitrous acid, washed carefully, dried in, sawdust 

and rubbed clean. It is said that iron goods thus 
treated acquire a bright surface, having «a white 





glance, without undergoing any of the usual polish- 
ing operation. Care should be taken by any one 
using, the nitrous acid not to inhale its fumes, 
Boden says that the action of the sulphuric acid is 
increased by the addition of a little carbolic acid, 
but it is difficult to see what effect this can have, 
and it may be very welt dispensed with. 

Proressorn Wouter, the veteran German chemist, 
who has few peers and no superior in his science, 
lately permitted some interesting recollections of his 
early life to be read. before the German Chemical 
Society of Berlin, although he would not consent 
that they should be printed in the proceed ngs. 
Fifty years ago he commenced his chemical studies, 
at Stockholm, in the laboratory of the great Swedish 
chemist, Berzelius, to which he found his way after 
landing in the city, by the guidance of a Swedish 
student, with wlhom be talked in Latin, that being 


the only language they both understood. The’ 
laboratory consisted simply of two bare rooms and ° 


kitchen, used for cooking as well as chemical work. 
It was here that Berzelius received courtiers and 
men of science alike, His pupil travelled with him 
through Sweden and through Norway, where Sir 
Humphrey Davy was salmon-fishing at tho time, and 
so great was thé celebrity of the Swedish chemist, 
that an official refused a passport fee from Wohler 
bacause he was studying with so eminent a master. 

Sreen ror Difts. —A vital point in the production 
of coiniug and medal dies is the judicious selection of 
the material of which they are to be made. That 
material is the very finest cast steel which Sheffield 
is able to furnish, T'liere are two good and sufhcient 
reasons for employing this choice and costly metal. 
The first is that, when properly faced and softened 
for the purpose, the fine lines to be put upon it by the 
artist may be brought out with adequate distinot- 
ness; the second, that it shall have enough of homo- 
genity, toughness and strength to enable the dies 
made from ‘it to withstand the constant “hammer, 
hammer, “hammer,” of the coining-press, ‘The 
choosing of the bars of cast steel to be converted into 
dies is thus a very important matter. Constant 
practice, ciose observation and various testings liave 
made the die-sinkers and workmen of the Mint ex- 
cellent judges of the quality of the article, and hence 
they seldom fail to obtain it ina high state of per- 
fection. That kind of cast steel which shows when 
fractured a moderately fine grain, has a bluish hue, 
is of uniform texture and, when polished and placed 
under a magnifying glass, reveals no spots is (me- 
chanically speaking) the best, 

EXcCOMMUNICATED |Nstxcts.—Apropos of the ef- 
forts in progress to destroy the pliylloxera and other 
insect scourges iu France, a writer gives a curions 
bit of information relative to the way in whieh auch 
pests fised tu be proceeded against when scivnes, 
Save so faras it could be made to agree with theo- 
logical dogmas, hud no existence for the world. In 
1120 the Bishop of Laon formally ‘excommunicated 
all the caterpillars and field mice, In 1488 tie 
grand vicars of Autuy commanded the parish priests 
of the vicinity to enjoin the weevils* to’ cease their 
ravages,and to excommunicate them. In 1535 the 
Graud Vicar of Valence cited the caterpillars to 
appear before him for trial. He kindly assigned 
them counsel for their defence, and, as they vid not 
appear, proceeded against and sentenced them, in 
contumaciam, to clear out of his diocese, a command 
which they probably obeyed. During the seven- 
teenth centary thirty-seven similar judgments against 
both insects and quadrupeds were issued. Oue is on 
record, during the eight@®nth century, fulminated 
againstacow; and there is still’ another of later 


Wate, due to a judge of Falaise, who condemned and 


hanged a sow for killing a child. 





SOME NEW VOLCANO REVELATIONS, 

Tue theory that our earth was successively a 
vaporous, @ fluid anda plastic mass, which by, cool- 
ing during billions of centuries fiually obtained a 
solid crust, in counection with the fact that during 
all this time she progressed round the sun and re- 
ceived on her equator solar heat (of which the poles 
were nearly deprived) leads necessarily to the con- 
clusion that, in the neighbourhood of the poles, the 
slowly-forming solid crust must. have become 
thicker than it is around the equator, because the 
solar heat was able to retard the cooling longer at 
the equator than at the poles. Such a crust is of 
course more easily perforated by interior pressure 
actiug outwardly where it is thinuest, and volcanoes, 
which are the result of such perforation, must there- 
fore be more numerous in the thiuner places, such as 
around the equator and scarce near the poles, Thisis 
confirmed by observation. Active volcanoes are not 
frequent around the poles—the only one near the 
north pole is in Iceland—while between tle tropics 
such volcanoes are found in considerable numbers. 

Auother interesting consideration is that the 
amount of material ejected by volcanoes is enormous. 





The estimates of the yolume of the lava ejected by 
Vesuvius, Etna, and especially by the volcanoes of 
Iceland are appalling figures, and all these masses 
necessarily come from the interior of the earth, and 
mast create in the neighbourhood of the volcanoes 
(which may be considered as safety valves) empty 
spaces, which are’filled up by a sinking of the crust. 
This logical conclusion has Thien verified by the ob- 
servation that every active volcano is situated in the 
centre of a region of depression and never in one of 
upheaval, unless the material ejected by the volcano 
itsslf be so considered. 

But a still more remarkable fact has been revealed 
by the calculations of astronomers making observa- 
tions at different points of the earth’s surface. It is 
that there are two points of depression, extending 
even over the ocean’s surface, forming a kind of 
flattened poles, one the exact antipodés of the other. 
These points are the Antilies, in the West Indies, 
andthe Sunda Islands (Java and its surroundings), 
in the East Indian ‘Ocean. ‘ : 

Each region contains a greater number of ‘active 
volcanoes in a smaller surface thin'can probably be 
found anywhere else on the earth, But the ren- 
son why the ocean’s surface partakes of this de- 
pression at these two volcanic centres is as yet a 
problem. 

Modern observations have already proved man 
irregularities in the form of the’ ocean’s wean level, 
making the ocean’s surface’to be far from a perfect 
spheroid. As this surface must, according to the 
laws of hydrostatics, be always at right angles to the 
direction of gravitation, it proves that, at various 
points of the earth’s surface, the lines of gravitation 
do not pass through the same central point, ‘even on 
places of the same latitude. As gravitation is a 
general rty of matter, depending on its mass, it 
proves thet the mass in the interior of the earth is 
not homogeneous, nor of uniform density, arid that it 
is unequally distributed: As the interior is liquid, 
this distribution may bé effected by cosmic influences, 
as for instance the relative’position of the moon and 
planets, and any change effected in this distribution 
may react on the direction of gravitation on the 
earth’s surface, and eo on the form of the ocean, and 
thus slowly produce changes in its level which may, 
in some cases, cause an apparent rising or depredsion 
of the land, H. H 





THE EDUCATION OF SIGHT, 

As the reader’s eyes rest upon this, a very complex 
impression is conveyed to the mind. He perceives a 
con'rast of light and'shade, the white paper and the 
black ink. ‘I'he dark»portions exhibit various forme, 
which stand in definite positions with reference to 
each other and tothe reader, The paper lies atia 
recognized distance from the reader’s eye. It has 
form aud. size, a certain degree of smoothness, and 
certain roughnesses indicating lives of print on the re. 
verse side. Further looking will discover a suc- 
cession of black forms —letters, words, ete.—convey- 
ing the ideas now in the writer’s mind. 

How -much of allthis is, strictly speaking, seen ? 
How much is the result,of ulterior processes ? 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the reader’s eyes re- 
port only the first-mentioned contrasts of light and 
shade; all the rest is extravisual. In other. words, 
when we look at a complex object, say a landscape, 
the eye distinguishes light and shade only : the situ- 
ation, direction, distance, form, size, ete., of the 
several objects which produce lights and shades we 
have to determine by other means, for the discovery 
of which we are indebted to the patients of Chesel- 
den, Home, Wardrop, Franz and others, who were 
born blind and given the power of vision in later 
years by a surgical operation. 

In all these cases, we believe, the cure consisted 
iu the removal of an overlyiug growth which eclipsed 
the otherwise perfect organ of vision, .In each case 
the patient was sufficiently mature, to report the 
exact nature of the seusation aroused by the act of 
sight ou the part of a perfect but uneducated eye— 
uneducated, that is, in respect to motion—-and un- 
aided by any kuowledgse acquired) by the other 
senses. Their experiences, therefore, clearly demon- 
strate the scope of pure vision in all persons, and 
also the origin of the ideas of form, size, distance, 
etc,, which seem to arise in our minds through simple 
seeing. 

Of the earliest’ patient, Cheselden’s, it is recorded 
that “he knew not the shape of anything, nor any 
one thing from another, however different in shape 
or magnitude,”’ and the same is substantially true of 
all the others. 

Ten minutes after his eyes were opened, Home’s 
patient was shown around piece of card, and was 
asked the shape of.it. He could not tell till he had 
touched it, ‘'he next moment a square card was 
shown him, and he said it was round like the other. 
He.suid the same of a three-cornered card. He w 
then asked if he could find a corner on the sque-’ 
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card. It was only by much thinking that he decided 
that the card had a corner, after which he readily 
r ed the other three corners. 

An exceedingly instructive subject was a lady’ 
operated on by Wardrop: she could merely distinguish 
a very light from a very dark room, so complete was 
her blindness, At first she saw only patches of 
light and shade; degrees she learned the names 
of colours and was able to distinguish them, thoagh 
unable to interpret the chaos of colour impressions 
ehe received, On the seventh day after the operation 
she was seen to examine some tea-cups and saucers. 
She thought them queer, but could not ‘tell what 
they were till she touched them. Similarly slie saw 
but failed to recognize an orauge. On'the-eighteenth 
day, a key and a pencil-case, withwhich she was 
perfectly familiar by touch, were placed side by side 
on @ table before her: she could not'tell which was 
the pencil-case, which the key. At ‘the end of 
three weeks she saw a grassplot simply as a large 
and beautiful patch of green in her field of vision. 
How far it’ might be from ber she had no idea, 
Usually in cases of ,this sort the patient imagines at 
first that all that he sees touches his) eyes, just as 
objects felt touch the skin. 

On the twenty-fifth day Wardrop’s patient was 
taken out in a carriage, and inquired’continually as 
to the méauings of her visual sensations. A person 
on horseback was vaguely alarge object. Sheasked: 
“What is that?’ of a soldier; aud of some ladies 
wearing red shawls she inquired: “ What is that on 
the pavement, red ?”’ 

At the end of six weeks it was found that she had 
acquired @ pretty accurate knowledge.of colours and 
their shades and names, but was unable to judge of 
distances or of forms, and the sight of all new 
objects was still very confusiug. 4 

Neither was she able, without considerable diffi- 
culty aud numerous fruitless trials, to direct her eyes 
to any object; when she attempted to look at any- 
thing, she tarned her head in various directions 
until her eye caught the object she was in search 
of. 


That our power of “ seeing” solids is also: extra- 
visual was clearly shown in the case of Franz’s 
patient. Among the observations reported of this 
patient, the following applies here: 

A sclid cube anda sphere, each of four inches 
diameter, were placed before him, three foot off and 
at the level of hiseye, After attentively examining 
these bodies, he said he saw a quadrangular and a 
circular figure, and after some consideration. he pro- 
nounced the one”a square and the other a disc, 
His eye was then closed, the cube taken away, 
and a disc put in its place,. On opening his eye,.he 
observed no difference in these objects, but regarded 
them both as discs. 

The cube was now placed in a ‘somewhat oblique 
position before the eye, and close beside it a figure 
cut out of pasteboard representing a plain outline 
prospect of the cube when in this position ; both 
objects he took to be somewhat like ‘a’ flat 
quadrate. 

A pyramid placed before him, with one of its sides 
tarned toward his eye, he saw.as @ pluin triaugie, 
Placed so as to present two of its sides to view, the 
pyramid was a pozzle, After considering it a long 
time, he said it was a very extraordinary figure, It 
was neither a triangle nor a quadrangle, nor a circle ; 
be had no idea of it and could not describe it. 

When he took the sphere, cube, and pyramid into 
his hand he was astonished that he had not recog- 
nized them as such by sight, being well acquainted 
with them by touch, 

What these patients had to learn in later. life, 
more fortunate individuals born wits unclouded eyes 
learn in infancy, but so forget tie process that the 
acquirement seems to be innate, a simple function of 
the unaided eye, 


ADULTERATION OF BUTTER, 

Atatime when, nearly allour food and drink that 
cau be manipulated at all by the vendors undergves 
acertain amount of doctoring before it reaches the 
consumer any discovery by which the presence of 
matter foreign tothe natural composition of the article 
which we which to procure, is certainly a cause for 
congratulation. . The difficulties surrounding the 
subject of the adulteration of butter are very great, 
and have hitherto been deemed almost insuperable, 
in that there have been no reliable tests of distinguish- 
ing between the fatty substances of butter and other 
fais. Owing to this, the prosecutions taken agaiust 
dealers under the Adulteration Act have completely 
failed. 

Dr. Hill Hassall, however, has by a series of experi- 
ments discovered a test whereby the adulteration of 
butter, may be accurately ascertained. By the 
result of numerous experiments vn * Food, Water, and 
Air, in their relation to the Public Health,” he has 
shown that althuugh the contrary might be though 





by some, it is no éasy matter to determine ‘atcuratel 
the extent of adulteration by ascertaining the riiptite 
proportions, contained in fats of stearine, palmatine, 
and oleine, of which but in varying proportions 
butter and other fats are mainly composed, asit is 
hext to impossible to separate completely the con- 
stituent parts of each fat. A certain amount of at- 
tention has been given to the stibject of the fusing 
points of-batter and other fats, with a view of ascer- 
taining the presence and extent of foreign matter in 
the former. The manner, nevertheless, in which the 
melting point of butter and other fats has hitherto 
been usually determined, has been very inexact, and 
the method pursued has been such as to render it 
impossible that the observations ‘of two observers 
could correspond. - Butter and foreign fats, as has 
been stated, are composed chiefly of palmatine, 
stearine and oleine, all of which have different melt- 
ing points, Between the two former the difference 
is little, the melting point of both being about 63 deg. 
0., while oleine, of which butter bas much larger pro- 
portion than of the other two, is liqujd at ordinary 
temperatures and only solidifies at a temperature much 
below freezing point. 

Knowing, therefore, the melting point of any 
given fat and of its prime constituents, if would ap- 
pear to be possible to arrive approximately at the 
percentage compesition of that fat and even of a 
mixture of fats; but Dr. Hassell, not content to rely 
apon 4 rule of' this kiud, which would be vitiated by 
the presence of volatile acids always found ‘in 
butter, experimented with actual fats mixe:l together 
in certain known proportions. It was found, by a 
series of observations, that (hé true melting point of 
pure butter ranges from 82°8 to 34:3. ‘I'he mean of 
the seven observations mude was 33°7. As to other 
fats which are are usually employed iu the adultera- 
tion of butter it was fouud that tie true melting point 
of bullock, “sheep, lamb and pig kidney fat varied 
from 38°7 to 51°6, the mean being 46°9; of beef, 
mutton, lamb, veal and pig caal’ fat, they ranged 
from '41°1 to 48°5, the mean ‘being 44°8. ‘The fusing 
point of lard varied from 42°6 to 446, the mean 
being 43°6 ; while the melting poiut of beef, mutton 
and pig dripping varied from 42°3 to 48°2, the mean 
being 44°6. , 

From the wide difference between the melting 
points of butter and the lowest poiut of fusion of any 
of the other fats above enumerated, it is plain that 
the presence of any of the latter, even if introduced 
in slight quantities in butter, could be discovered by 
the increased point of fusion of the mixture, This 
Dy. Hassall -has proved by rigidly testing the fusing 
wages of. pure butter mixed with each of the above 

ats respectively, the latter being incorporated in 
quantities varying from ten, by regular decades, to 
one: hundred per cent. These investigatinus serve 
to practically test the adulteration of outter § with 
animal fats, which, with few exceptions, are thos 
used for that purpose. But it iv quite possible that 
the avalyst might be coufounded by chemical mix- 
tures ‘which might be conovived ‘having the same 
fusing point as butter; these, however, would in all 
probability be more expeusive in their preparation 
than the cost of purest butter itself, hence there 
would be no inducement to use them. 


BURIED’ SECRETS 


—.>—_———_ 
CHAPTER XXIV. 

BINGLkY’s Music HA was even fuller than usual 
when Lord. Thorncombe aud Dalyell eutered it, 
The hour was between ten and eleven o'clock, The 
drop-curtain was lowered, there being aniuterreguum 
between the performances, 

Tobacco smoke in a thick fog filled the room, The 
odour of foaming beer and cheap liquors pervaded 
the air. Loud laughter, buisterous voices, the 
stereotyped utterances of card-players, resounded ou 
every side. 

The earl had never been in a place like this bsfore, 
and he hung back, regarding Dalyell with question- 
ing gaze. 

“It’s all right,” said the young man, coolly, care- 
fully avoiding to address his cumpanidu by any title. 
* [| see a table yonder. Cume with me!”’ 

He seized the earl’s arm and drew him along one 
of the narrow passages to a small table in a retired 
corner which commanded ag excellent view of the 
Blage. 

Thrusting his lordship into an inner seat, he 
captured one of the waiteresses and ordered beer and 
cigars, giving ber a half-sovereign, aud bidding her 
keep the change. 

Then he sat down also, 

“The beer will be good,” he observed, “ which is 
more than can be said fur the cigars, but my case 18 
at your service, sir.” 

The earl was about to decliue, but the necessity of 
seeming like those arouud them was plaiuly apparent 


wed he took @ cigar, as did Dalyell, who produced a 
ight, 

Both began smoking slowly, keeping their hats on, 
as seemed the custom here. 

_ The waiteress returned’ with the beer and the 
cigars ordered, and disappeared in the cloud of 
smoke. 

Lord Thorncombe, bewildered, peered around him, 
and presently whispered : 

“This is a very low place, is it not?” 

“There are several grades lower,” replied Dalyell, 
sententiously, “ They are mostly clerks, mechanics, 
and the like here. A few strangers from thecountry, 
& number of sharpers, butcher boys, commercial 
travellers, representatives of all’ the lower working- 
classes, and oue or two brokén down gentlemen.” 

The earl looked sharply at the girls ‘who waited 
upon the throng. 

They had painted faces and an abundance of 
false hair, but their dress and demeanour were 
modest. 

“There are no women In the audience,” he said. 
“Do you mean that she is one of the waitercsses ?”” 

“No. You will see her presently. She is of 
higlier grade than these, a starperformor, She sings 


“To men like these? In a place like this ?” 

The earl shuddered, 

“You kuow,” said Dalyell, “that you expected 
to find her in some lowly position. So that the 
flower is pure and worthy of tranxplauting, what 
does it matter that for a while it blooms in the 
gatter ?” 

“How did you happen to know of her? What 
brought you to a place like this ?’’ 

“I dropped in one evening weeks azo,” said 
Dalyell, “ with a view to see something ot the under 
side of life. I believe an advertisement attracted 
me, or brought the place to my notice. I saw the 
pame of ‘ Mademoiselle Zoe,’ with a list of her star 
performances, I ‘came—again and again. I made 
her acquaintance. I learned that s.ie was M’'s3 
Lolette Moutazue, or some such name It was ouly 
a week ago that I heard that her real name was sup- 
posed to be Flint. Then when [ heard Keeue’s 
revelation I began to suspect that * Mademoiselle 
Zoe’ might be your grandchild. ‘To-day, I met the 
singer in the street. I followed her home, saw where 
she lived, and made a note of the address. [ will 
take you to see Mrs, Flint as soon as you shall have 
seen * Zoe.’” 

The earl drew a long, heavy sigh. 

* {here is more of pain than pleasure in discover- 
ing her in @ place like tnis,” he said, and Dalyell 
saw that his proud face was haggard. “A girl can 
hardly preserve her purity of soul in such an at- 
mosphere as this. Do you hear those oaths? She 
has to liear them nightly, Do you see these rude 
boors to the ‘right, these evil-eyed fellows beliind 
us? ‘They look at her, they applaud her, they speak 
to her perhaps. Piers. | would rather have seen 
her gravé than have fouud my grandchild in this 
place !” 

“This ‘is’ weakness, sir, if you will pardon me. 
She is here, and it is your province to take her toa 
réfined home, You can make wiiat you please of 
her, She will do you credit, I know, You have not 
seen her yet!” 

The earl’s thoughts reverted once more to that 
patrician béauty he had seen in the park, with 
héé’ pure, sweet loveliness, aud his spirits rose @ 
little. 

The tinkle of a bell was heard, 

The drop-curtain rose slowly. 

Te little stage was empty, but only for an instant, 
a clog-dancer, in a red satiu jacket, making his ap- 
pearance amid a feeble attempt at applause. 

Dalyell smoked ‘on compusedly, ‘The ‘earl rested 
his elbows on the table aud his chin in his hands, 

The. clog-dancer gave place to a tuinbler, who 
periurmed his feats, while the talking and laughing 
weut on in the hail. He disappeared in turo, and 
now ensued a brief silence. A hash began tu per- 
vade the room. ‘The card-players paused, their cards 
iz their hands, and regarded the stage. All was ex- 
pectation: the “star” of Bingley’s was about to 
dawn. 

“ Now!” whispered Dalyell. 

A woman bounded out upon the stage from a side- 
wing, and made her bow to the applauding audience 
—a woman clad in the costume of a ballet-dancer, 
with piuk silk stuckiugs, white kid shoes, aud a 
multitude of tulle skirts, and with a corsage by far 
too low—a woinan such as the eyes of the Earl of 
Thorncombe had never before gazed upon! 

He could not see her face distinctly, as she 
whirled and dauced and pirouetted ; the rapidity of 
her movements made him giddy; aud, as with 
Dalyell upon the occasion of the first visit of the 
latter to this place, he was conscious of little else 
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and billows, of. white, skirts, but. he watched her, 


stendily as if fascinated. 

‘The young, woman finished her dance, wea en- 
cored, and finally made hey. escape from the atage, 
flinging back a kise.to the andience. 

") neat was ‘ Zoe,’ ” said Dalyell, calmly,, . 

“ And Zoe is——” 

“ Blanche Berwyn!” r 

A low, half-suppressed groan escaped the, earf’s 
lips. He did+wot speak again. for same time, A 
burnt-cork mingstre] appeared aud gave.a plantation 
song, another tumblac exhibited hie skid), and then, 
came anothrr hush. of expectanos., ' 

“ Zoe again,” whispered Dalyell. - 

The rustle of drapery, was heard, and. *Ma- 
demoiselle Zoe” reappeared... 

She was dredsed in ages: Hearse silk. gown, 
all tinsel and spangles, whic 
her in a loug, traiv,, but was atill too low at the 
neck, 

She loked coarse and vulgar and full-blown,, 
Her hard, heavy, cheeks, were. intensely red. Her 
beld black eyea seemed bolder and blacker then. 
ever. 

Her hair was a marvel of braids, and. pnffa and 
curls. Her big red shoulders were uncovered. Slie 
had lost: something of the gipsy beauty she had once 
possessed. 

She was a “fine woman,,’ in the usual, acceptation 
of the phrase, being, large, heayy, and fully deve- 
loped, but she was, no longer attractive, 

Tinlimited indulgence in beer and wine and 
pastry had transformed her into an animal creature, 
with a fiercer temper than ever, and with apparently 
less soul than she had formerly possessed. 

She sang “ The Rateatcher’s Daughter,” to the 
great amusement and delight of her admirers, and, 
followed it with other; sougs, of the same ¢xalted 
character, 

The earl caught bis breath sharply, 

As soon as she had quitied the atage he. whisperad, 
huskily : 

“ For Heaven's sake, let us get out of here !’” 

Dalyell sprang up. and. assisted: bis lordship ont 
into the fresh air. 

They halted in the streat by one of the placards 
displaying a portrait of, ‘“Mademoigelle Zoe,’ The 
earl turned bis, back to it. in disgust. 

“ Dalyell,” he said,,‘‘is there not some mistake ? 
There must be! That. girl is net George Berwyn’s 
daughter. There is not a Berwyn trait amoung Ler 
features.” 

*‘ She resembles her mother,” 

** My son adored beauty. Could, he. have: married 
a woman who looked as she daes? Impossible. You 
mean well, Dalyell, but I repeat—there is some 
frightful misteke——-”” 

“ My lord, do not, delude. yourself. So.surely as 

ow live, the girl in yonder music-hall is George 
Bosses orphan daughter and. your grandchild aud 
heiress,”’ 

“We must see, Mrs, Flint.immediately, You, know 
her address. Lead the way to her house.” 

Dalyell. hailed a, passing hansom, and gave: the 
address, The earl and the schemer were transported 
to Cambexwell Road, and the cab stopped, before a 
brick. house in the, middle of a long row of similar 
houses. Dalyell alighted, and assisted his, lordship 
to the ground. 

** We may ag well dismiss; the cab,” said the. vil- 
lain,. “* We may be detained an hour, The woman 
is undoubtedly at home.” 

He gave hisarm te Lord Thorncombe, and they 
mounted the steps. Their summons was answered 
by a neat-looking housemaid, who wore a white eap 
and white apron. 

“Is Mrs, Smith at home ?” inquired Dalyell, 

The gitl assented, and showed them the way up- 
stairs to. the front room, on the, second fivor. 
Dalyell knocked at the door, and Mrs. Flint opened 
it. 

She etarted back before them, in affected alarm, 
She had learned her part well. The two gentlemen 
followed up her retreat, entering, her room, 

lt was a neat little parlour, lighted by a large 
lamp. The wowan had been sewing, and her work 
was upon the table where she had hastily thrown 
it. 

“This mast. be some. mistake, gentlemen,’’ said 
Mrs. Fiint, betraying no recoguition of Dalyell. “I 
de not know you.” 

Dalyell closed the door and placed his back against 
it. He seemed the incarnation of retributive juetice, 
He acted bis part so well, as did the womac, that 
the earl, saspecting no. collusion between them, ac+ 
cepted the situation at its face. 

* If you do, not know us, madam, we know you,’’ 
declared Dalyell. “ You have led us. a fine game of 
hide and seck during the past few moaths, but we 
have discovered you at last, and the best thing you 
can. do ig to owm np the truth, and answer the 
questions we ask of you. Who are you?” 


extended behind: 





% lam Mrs, Saith, widow, sir” 
“ You. are Joanna. ae Jaupua- Ryan L” 
cried Dalyell... * No. We have,prools,’’ 
The. woman, seemed, frightened; and, trembling, 
She .sank dowa, inte the. nearest.chair, and put her 


Flint, Joanaa. , 
“Qh! six, I never did any enewny-hecm., Lam. 
Joanna Fliat,, bute”. ; 

** You were formerly Mra, Ryan?” 

* Yes sir, but——’ 

“ Peace, women!” said the earl, in,« toup.of oam- 
mand that ayedher. ‘‘ Answer the questinas: 1, puti 
to you,, and you shall not. be. harmed, Did gou.enee 
live. as servant in the family of Mr. Geerge, Bur wgn, 
iu Australia ?” 5! desl 

“Yes,. sit,” replied. the, woman, “He wee, a 

entlemun- farmer, and me. and my, first worked for. 


im. aud Mra. Berwyn, aad a nicer geatleman andi} bis, 


lady, one. could not wish. te,work for: But.they died: 
out there.” 

* They, died,’’ said, therasnl, “ but, they left,e little 
girl their only child. What became of her? Were, 

she??? 

The; woman began to tremble in reality. The, 
esr)’s eagle eye seemed to penetrate to her inmost 
buiug, Was sq stern, so: terrible, that her aave-af, 
him grew. greater every moment. And, the quwetien, 


he asked her seemed to have an unaccountable effuct.| 


upon her, actually terrifying her. 

“ Lhere was no. one to look.after the child,” abe, 
said, “so | took change of her——” 

“| kuow. all, that,.bow you separated. from, your 
husband and went to Sidney, andafterwarde. sailad, 
for England with two children, in, your charge, 
Whose was, the other child?” 

‘Ty. was the daughiter of an old. friend. L_met,aut; 
there. He was named Jack Cartwright. He. was a, 
conviety”” 

The, visitors recoiled, 

“ And this convict’s child you brought to Eugland, 
with my—Blanche Berwyn 2” 

“ Yes, sir, I called. them both. by, my name. of 
Ryan, Qne: was Joanna Byan,, and the other wus 
Lolette Ryan. When I returned to England b was a, 
widow. ‘The Cartwright. child I gawe away, I 
kept.the other. I macried.again ;, | hecame,a widow, 
the seoond time; I, have wenked, hard; I have. 
been very, poor, but.[ have nevex poesiwech..with 
Lolptte.’”’ 

* Ip Lolette Blanclmw, Berwyn 2” : 

Tne, woman's features twitehed nervously, but sha 
answered, raising her canning eyes: 

“Sheis. I'll swear to-it.” 

“© Were is she now?’ 

“ Sue is at Bingley'’s Husic Hall. They kno hen 
there as Mademviselie Zoe, She dances and sings, | 
have. doue the best for her thatJ cuuld. L never ex, 
preted herrelations woud turo up, 1 baveeduaated, 
her to the best of my ability.. She.can write. her 
nawe, and add @ column of figures, it, yeu'li, 
give her time, and. as. to dancing, and singing, 
tuere she’s great. She's a good girl, is. Lolly, dar 
morals could’nt be better if she lived in Park Laue, or 
such.” 

* Why have you alwayd runaway from Mr. Lock. 
ham if you'ye done the best you could for the girl?” 
asked theearh. ‘ 

The woman seemed staggered for an instant, then 
recovering herself sheanswe : 

* Because, sir, I f e would take Lolly from 
mé,. and she is my only meaue of sappert. © Blie-earus 
enough to keep'us both in comfort: if she were-taken’ 
from me, what would’ become of'me?™ 

‘Phe sound of the front door closing hadstartlsd 
them all, Mrs, Flivt sprang“up as if galvanized. 

* Tiat’s' Lolly!” sie exciainrert, 

“My lord'!’” whispered’ Dalyell, nerved’ for the 
supreme moment of the eveuing, ** here she comes; 
your grandchild, Miss: Berwyn ?” 

The door opeved and Lolette, in shabby fuery and 
boisterous spirits, came’ bounding i! 





CHAPTER XXYV. 

Lorp THORNCOMBE controlled his terrililé excite- 
ment and agitation with # stern and powerful effort, 
but his breathfag was hard aud quick and bis face 
was ghastly in its whitendss. 

Piers, Dalyell’ stood somewhat bebind tlie earl, the 
incarnation of sinister joy and triumph. *- 

Mrs. Flint, struggling with a terror she could not 
quite conceal, her cunning eyes haviug an expression 
of cowardly shrinking, stood in @# half-crouching 

osition,” 
‘ Lolette halted, her bold black eyes surveying 
one after another of the group. 

She betrayed no recognition of Dalyell. She too 
bad learned her lesson thoroughly. 

Dalyell had secretly hoped that she would show 
some refinement of word’ and maouer. He had 
informed her that she was the grauddanoghter and 


Key “ 
Sygakt said pacer! serait Ave you Joanne} 





peenenaiass earl, pafiohimainehiee to wipevesr 
Create & favvurable impression upon Lord Thora- 
pombe. Rut it secmed. to. the schemer. that. Lolette 
wes, coarser, nuder, and moxe. selfsassertive.. thao 
Over. oad 
Ja, truth, the young woman, wag angry with, Dal-. 
yell fer having: marniad her, leaving herinignorange: 
OL herexpectations, She said to:hers:lfthas if he lab 
not induced ber, ta, meany Dim: sheomigdt in, tine. 
hase won. some. weelthy peor. He bad ty) her she, 
whole, truth, thet he wasipeor wad, had taced.h: 
out aad made her his. wiip in, onder to, secure ligr 
fontuae te himeelf,;. She felt asuion. hatred, taward» 
him, aud she couki show hen anger in, m6 oLhen wag 
than, making herself .as, disagreeable aa possible in, 
the presenomet Lord: Phorneombe, . ) ' 

No siiought of ber own interests nestrained, ber, 
Theveath could nat contest. or seb aside her claims. 
Upon; him. As/she mas hés grandshild, so shu war 
is heiress, oud he-must take her. just.as she was. 
‘What's ug?” she demanded) addressing Mra,, 
Flint. “Wher age-these awells 2 Amt what do they 
Wot hewn at thisttime of the:niglt 2’" . ‘ 

» They are gentlemen. who: lave called to seer 
wal Lolly,” said Mrs, Fliat, with, on, inploving, 


& Os rl 
Lolette, threw off her velvet sacque aad gaily, 
trimmed kat, andi stood. before them, buxom, heavy, 
aud large of frame, her-red cheeks. redder than.ever,, 
hen eges bolder and. brighter tham;ever, ead her 
countenance; wearing aa expressiet, whic can. be 
descvibed in no other term than brazen, o 
She looked at Daly el smpercilivualy, bus. fixed ler 
eyes upon the stately earl with sompthiug of ad- 


niivation.. 

“ Well,” sherseid, “if you want.enyshing of me, 
speak out. Don't be baehiah. .'Bhey alt. lady , hese 
seems to forget to-introduce us. J am Luletve Ryan. 
Whe.are you?” 

Lord; Thorocombe tanned: to Mrs... Flint, who. was). 
capdin eidopaiig tajenaions to Lolette to beliave 


‘“* Ma lam,” he said, “is this the girl who has been, 
knowmas your daughter Lolette 2’ 

“Shevis, sin” 

“ Is sheithe danghter:of George Berwyn and his 
wife, whom you senved:im Australia?” 

His voice tang through: the room like « trampet, 
bat, clear :antetern, asi the. vaiee. of an. accusing: 


angel. 

Mys.:F liat: shooie visibly: audi comerad. under. hig: 
eagle gle nce, bnt she. snawered = 

* Sheds, sir, Sie is Blanche Bonwya!” 

Lolette stared, them buretiiute a: coarse laugh. 

“Aan I vot Lolette Ryan ?” she cried. Au Lnot, 
Your daughtet, ehilady?” 

“No, Lolly. I took you from your dead \parenta, 
& little: panper ebild,” said Mrs. Flint, putting her 
&prop tovher eyes. “fl have been m mother ty you, 
I hawe, waached over you feithfully, given you: whas 
education: E could, and kept. you like alady. I never 
expected any af your relations to tum up, and EL 
lavished my money upon you like water. I conldn’t, 
have done better for-you.if you. had been my, awn 
{But yomareinot miae. L muat give you ap;, itis: hand. 
gor ory a lone, peor widow; verg hard. Thi 
rentlemar has.come te take} you. away. He, is your 
@lattiom——-!” 

“What relation?” demanded Lolette.. 

* He is your gran ifathen,” seid Dalyell, his voice, 
smootii aw oi, “He is the Baril. of Tharnoambe. 
rable. Blanche Berwyn, his, 


“ Not so fast,’’ began the earl. . 

Dolette ranforwaril witl.ai little: shriek,.and. pre- 
cipitated herself upow his. lordekip. 

Thesmingled odours of cheap perfumery, and, stale: 
tebascosmoke: whicluclung to her caused the. earl to- 
grimace involuntarily. 

He repulsed her quickly, with gentleness, but with 
firmness, 

“ Not so fast," le observe, coolly. “TI'eannot ac- 
cept thie’ situation so soont F am not thorouglily 
convinced.” 

“ Not conviaced'!” repeated: Dal yelll 

“ Not conviticed'!” ech ed Lolette: 

“No, F am not convinced that this git is my 
grandduughter——” 

“Perhaps,’’ said Lolette; with a'signifieant menace; 
“ge suit in a court of law migtt convinde: you that I 
am your granddaughter, This womaw has confessed 
to the truth. And as for me; T have always sus- 
pected that [ was somebody of consequence, I have 
always known that I was made of diffurent clay frou» 
Mys. Flint. I heven’t held my head’ so high for 
nothing. I shall let everyone know of my good for+ 
tune,” she continued, gleefully: “F shall make a 
speech to-morrow night at Bingley’s, and tell them 
all that I am thé granddaughter of the Earl of 
T'uorncombe, and that I am the Honourable Blanche 
Berwyn, Til stand'treat, too; all round! Ob, my? 
isu’s it glorious!” 
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Sh a orance to boisterous laugh. eT oy 
Dalyell is gestures to her from behind the 


“x rig ‘whispered to, her in Heaven’ to} » 
re, , Walspered to, her in eavens name 
begnini.. Bay 


a of trari had taken 
of si ietteeth, erghe looked defiantly 


t rs, Flint ; 
4 sou dhat vp aaa grandfather fast enough, 
and ha $90; help bimself. You don’t seem very 
affectionate, g her! You don’t seem glad to 


see me!” and she her attention to the, old 
lord, “You are right nobby, and I have taken 
fancy to you at sight. We'll soon be the best of 
frienda, Lf Lam not lady enough to syit you that’s 
soon remedied, few new dresses, will set. me, up. 
so that yon wea know me from a duchess! 

The.eerl.axoge leaning upon his. staff. 

“ Woman,” he said, in.a deep, comman voice, 
addressing Mrs, Flint, “I cannot believe. that this 
girlies of my blood. I did not expeet to find my 
granddanghter.educated.. I supposed you were poor 
and had brought her up aa daughter of your own. 
But I have faith in bloods I believe that my grand- 
child, wherever she may be, and however she. may 
have beer reared,. wilt show some tracein her bearing, 
looks, anu manner, of the centuries ofeareful training 
that have been bestowed: upen her ancestors, Her 
father wae a gentleman, gentle in very truth; ber 
mother was a gentlewoman, 8 lady by birth and 
education. Of such parents, do offepring suck as 
she come?” and be poiuted one long foretinger at 
Lolette, ir -_ to a en “ o . 

“My ” gail \, hasti our objection 
is Weonby of nat People pre’ SR creatures. of 
circumstances, not ofinheritance, ‘T'his girl hed 
been trained among ppor people, She has grown like 
her associates, The Feutde lupstucts of her race may 
lie dormant within her——’’ 

“They certainly lie dormant if they exist at all,” 
said the earl, aryl, 

“T swear that she is Blanche Berwyn!” cried 
Mrs. Flint, “My lord, I swear ix!” 

“Oatvs seem tq come easily from your lips,” said 
the earl. “Swear, if you wish--but.awear, if you 
can, by the Heaven above, at. whose bar of judgmeat 

ou must Pore, SA stand, this girl is the child of 
George Berwyn and hig. wile, Do you swear sar” 
. ‘o,”” 


Mrs Flint spoke huskily, her eyes downeaat, 

“You swear,” exied Dalyell, “* by 
hereafter that this, gint. ia Blanche 
hope that. you. may. he consigned. ta eterne) perdition, 
if manne the.zeal end. true heizess of LordiPhorn- 
com ” " 

‘The woman hesitated, shook yet more visibly, and 
answered, ioe Jom, frightened. valves 

* Yas, yus, kde,’ 

*Enough! said the earl. “I will not decide to- 
night. 1 have something further tosay. J wit? send 
around my lawyer in the mornin 

Mre. Piint uttered au exelamation and moved a 
towards the window. It almost seemed aa if'she were 
seized with some thought of flight.” °” 

“ My lord,’” remonetrated’ Datyelt, “can you not 
settle it to-night? Phe girl is undoubtedty vour- 
descendant, With her singular nature she might do 
something before’ Keene’s arrival that would 
apnoy yon hereafter. She might proclaim her- 

an ' ae LP 


se. 

Lord Thorncombe ttrned abruptly to. Mre Flint. 

“ Where is that other girl2” he aaked, 

“ What otber girl ?”” ghe said, bewildered, 

© You brought two from Australia; There ig,one. 
Where is the other?” 

“ T gave her away, my lord, She wag not Blanche 
Berwyn. She wag the Carowriglit, child.” 

“That may he,” declared tho; earl, * but [ will 
never accept this child as my, grauddanghter until I 
have seen the two girls together, Never! I will, 
move heaven and earth but that |. find thet ether 
child! And then I will: decide. betweun them,” 

Lolette waa furious, 

“ Do you mean you wor’t.ewn.me 2” ahe ejaculated, 
“You can’t help yourself! 1’) find| your town-bonse: 
and present myself theye tormorsow moruiug... Hil 
tell the servants I any Blauche Benwyn. |’lb dety 
you te put meont, You can’t cheat me out of my 
rights. You'll find that I know a thing. ep: twa. 
Yi take Mra, Flint, with me, 1'H make the biggest 
row you ever heard if you refuse to ackuowledge 

“ You had better yield; my lord,” whispered Dal- 
yolk. Tbe ginkis toalgee—-” Seairea 

The earl commanded silence by a gesture. 

His stormy eyes had‘asudien gleam in them as of 
lightning. 

** Phe matter ean be: settled to-night,” he said, 
“beyond all shadow of doubt! 1 can know in ove 
moment if the Berwyn blood runs in the veins of 
this woman, or if ale is an impostor !” 
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wapones a 


way'|'re, ‘a too powerful and infamous miuister,” Swift in 


‘| wan“ viciously depraved ?’" A jury said yes—de 
libelifs famosis, ag the clerk of the court put it, The 


arm, and tore away the flimsy sleeve to the 
choulder. 

The arm was red and brawny, but without speck 
r flaw, 
| The earl’s face lighted up with an infinite joy and 
relief. 

“Look!” he said. “Look, Dalyell, The arm of 
Blanche Berwyn had 4 scar upon it-jnst below the 
shoulder, where she was barned in her infancy. 
The nurse declared that that scar would 
through life. And more! That sear cccurred 
below a slender, cross-shaped birth-mark. 
girl has neither scar nor birth-mark. She is sot 

lanche Berwyn!” 

He flung Lolette’s arm from him em@ emiled in 
triumph. 

Better never to find his grandchild than:to find her 
like this woman,” , 

Dalyell looked in horror upog: Miys. Flint, . 

“Woman, confess the. eushli™ said the earl. 
**You are found out in geome wiekedaees. If you 
wish to escape the penalty of the lew, tell the whole 


truth !” 

Mrs. Flint, terrifiedéet his and emia) looks, 
fell upon her knees i abject . 

“Ob, my lord, have me etied, “ Have 
mercy !’’ , 

“She is not Blagehe 

The woman sept @ 8' of effright in 

tusmed inte a 


the direction of Dalyell, 
statue. i 


ue. : 
“No, my lord,’*ghe moaned: She is net. Bienahe 
Berwyn!’ : r 


“ Who is shea! 
Mrs, Flint waile@and w her bends, but her 
Ita Se Seven agen ot Zk 
“She is the ac 
Cartwright, whe was & coavians” 
i To be N 
SESE 
THE Se nae OF THE DEAD, 
uR Enghiolh Henry, eonsidezed: criti- 
cally, wae rather am than ° 


wise ; 


ise ; amd all the eruelting. ad te of 
$ / te 
England, the jr ea of 







Scotland, the with the fame of 
Catherine de the treacherieg 
laid to the eon by Sir Walter Scott) 


and the Ley Nee Smee yo or even Scr 
may hope for & reversak of the historica) attain 


jbe proved ? Thus, is it libellbus to quote Junius. in. 


‘his universal slanders on maukind, an Amefitan 
lausherese..em Riyron, Shailey on Shelley, Hayden on: 
Hazlitt—whom he called “a singular mixtora:‘ob 
friend end fiend,” ran Macawlay ou Sir Elijah Impey? 
Thas, again, is: theinjury pleaded to be limited to 
cases like these?’ Sir Nathaniel Wraxall insinuated, 
in hit Memeirs that the Empress Catherine of 
Russis, and the Duke ef Warvearburg—both being 4 
dead when the second edition of the calammyap-- 
‘peared—ef eonspiring: to: poison. the dukes first 
wits, A of Brunswick. Phe offeice was 
expiated iu Newgate, Were the representatives of 
George Nagsau Olevering disparaged, in neme or 
poor, by the postinimous assertion that he was a. 


article, it was declared, publishad in the “World’” 
of that-day, “faocited to retribution.” 

The affaires Abbeville aud Vevay belong to a 
category altogether different, In the one, the 
Cueyalier dela Barre, was, conwieted, innocently, of 
mutilating a, crucifix under brut cirgumstayges;, 
and bis memory was, after many, years, exongxatad, 
‘The sisters. of Vevay,, stigmatized aa murdeuesses, 
had the confession, of their innocence engraved upon, 
their tombstones. In their case, nung: lived to, suffer 
or to benefit fromeither the slander ar its, revocations 
Turning to a different class, howewer, we) find, an 
attack.on King Willig, LY. construed as,ene om bis 
surviving ministers, just as wheu it was said of 
particu ar gentleman whom, iu fear of hie: grand- 
children, we dave pet name, that he had obtained a 
knighthood “ by vile. and perfidious:means,’* 

But.now, are. epitapbr writers: exempt? or earica- 
turista?. Is it not posthamous defamation im the 
rankest degree, aad cowardly, like every othor Rind! 
of peleiug: at a caput mortunm, as though it were 
that of a regicide ou Temple-bar, to chisel? upon q 





He strode towards Lolette, caught her right 





infamie of ye English naton?” Tolt in. his work 
on the law, declares that to erecta miniature gallows 
over a graye is libel.—‘‘ st. James’s Magazine.” 


ONLY A TRIFLE. 

TririEs have before now influenced the fate of 
nations. ‘Che apocryphal story of Newton and the 
fall of the apple may well be accepted as a typical 
illustration of the singular ewe of trifles to virect 
our minds and start us om the high road to purposes 
of which we not even so much as 
: Sir Scott owned to Southey that 
‘ mothing but bis lameness had prevented him from 
entering thearmy. He had sprained his foot when 
a ohild while running round a room. This was a 
teifle at the time—an insignificant accident; but ite 








consequences were {af from trifling to the world. 

Byron’s club foot is held ages writers to have 
had a great deal todo with his genius, A trifle— 
not in to the sufferer, whose perception could 
not stretch beyond the limite of the living hour, 
but @ trifle viewed from the distance at which we 
survey hia life—preserved Goldsmith for that intel- 
lectual world he was born to beautify and illumi- 
nate. ‘Phey found his’ gags Mr. Foster, “not quali- 
fied to be a surgeon's, mete, and left him qualified 
| to heal the wounds an@iabridge the sufferings of all 
the world.” ‘To the eading aloud of an ode by 
Malherbe the Fuze owe the works of La Fon- 
i On heari ede, “I, too, am a poet!’” 
he exclaimed, #be inspiration that made his 
real life dated from that moment. 

“The Beggar’a Opera’ owes its existence to a 
casual remark of Swift, who thought that a New- 
gate pastoral t make a pretty, odd thing ; and 
the origin of the Bnglish lyric may be as- 
signed to a trifle, entieman stole a lock of Miss 

Ferm This waa a trifle. ‘he 
insult, as it wam deemed, estranged two families. 

poem in order to make a 


jest. of the q j the angry families 
inte Sienintin Rhodri of. the was ** The 
Rape of the e , in his youth, 


decided te the and Would have d 
80 had wacom tm beck ealid of the very 
rehearsal He therefove postponed 


7 


doned the ides, of om the | ‘Thus the 
trifle of = bad pescued from stage, for 
English literature, enmof ite greatest, most houest, 


a tuing all the mone possible ip en ; Se 

denies that Reem , warat. af oll, them | Discovery or sm Apcrant Manvecrirr.—An 
‘William Telk emer . om Emageres: ere | important discovery haw {i maimed a the abbey 
‘picked up Titien’s that Rawaillya assassinated | of Grotta Ferrata, d gongiata of the 
Henry 1V.,eud our Queen: Milgquer ever poiggmed | copy of a manuscrigh, more aueient than 
any Rosamond Clifford... ‘gt ‘ othera kno’ Greek g and 
| Allowing all this; it must Se, asked whether ne ait im. the Lexi witicts the 
statute of Viesttasioam with refeeenae tine used. Some: Sicilian monks, 
to be recognized? W ‘damage driven from country, and who, at the invitation 


of Otho Ith, took refuge in that monasiery in 1002, 
took with them a number of valuable manuscripts in 
Greek, whieh they used, but kept carefully from the 
knowledge ef others.) '‘Thas thearéasires there long 
lay buried until the learned Cardinal Angelou Mai 
came to make research. His investigatious were 
contineed by Fathvr pe Cvaza, and in the 
course of his‘operativne le had the gyod tortune to 
find # paliimpsest; vuder the writing of which (« text 
of the Vid Vestament- of tlie’ eleventh century), ap, 
peered other charavters whieh liad buen effaced, but 
which, by the aitl of chemical reagents, cau easily Ber 
re-established. ‘I'he oriyinal of that ancieat writiag 
ig the work, of Strabo, in three columus, in aucial 
letters, and continuous, 

Ir taay be curious,and useful to ane War Office ton 
know bow they conduct business, at the American 
War Offiee, re is\the information, w, enable ous 
officials, to, follaw example :-—-‘ Last Apr a. finer 
lookjug clerk in an hour of desponduney,, eulisred: im, 
the army, He was engaged tobe masried: te a very 
handsome. lady of eighteen, and, whem she, heard off 
it her distress cag ouly be imagined, for a cemmom 
saldien she could:pot, weds: der fasher did everye 
thing in his power to have him released. but without: 
efiect. Lhe young lady: thea wole the matter im 
hand. She saw General Logan, and with his sigue~: 
ture toa. petition: for a discharge, forwarded’ id to 
Washiugtow. In due time the answer came: stating: 
that. the prayer could not be granted. Learning 

that Geueral Belknap, Seoretary of War, was in the 

city, she got w letter of intruductiow to him. She 
determined: to-call on General Belknap at the Grand 

Pacific. He granted her au audience, heard’ her 

story, satisfied himself the young man would make 

her » good husband, and wrote out a discharge. 

Whien she asked the general how could she repay 

him he gallaurly replied, “ With a kiss,” which she 
gave him. She returned, drew her future out, the 

father settled a farm on them, they are married; 





gravestone, “in this tombe al} villainie doth lye?” 
or, as in the memorial of the astrologer Lilly, “ye 


and the wife prays for the War Office and the 
general repeatedly. 
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[THE PERFECT HAND.] 


THE MYSTERIOUS RING. 


It wasa large, dimly lighted apartment. In the 
centre of the room stood a painter’s easel ; and over 
the canvas which sat upon it fell a piece of crimson 
drapery. The walls were hung with pictures and 
sketches of various subjects—here and there dis- 

laying in remote places a rough but masterly out- 
ine in charcoal. 

The artist stood with folded arms, musing, He 
was tall and well made. His long dark hair rested 
in heayy masses upon his broad shoulders, and.a 
thick moustache curled gracefully above his finely 
chiselledlip. He was attired in a loose black velvet 
robe, with flowing sleeves, laced at the sides. On 
his head he wore a purple smoking-cap of ‘the same 
material, ornamented with gold. i 

The name of this handsome and picturesque- 
looking person was Paul St. Jeust—an Italian, 
who had left his native hills when a mere boy, 
and wandered bare-footed over the long rough 
road to where the spires of Rome stood glittering 
in the warm sunshine beneath the deep blue 
eky. 

Of an enthusiastic mind, he longed for something 
beyond what his home and its associations afforded 
—and yet it would have been difficult for him to 
have defined accurately the nature of his desires. 
He felt his soul stirring with nameless aspirations 
—hopes fraught with visions of a golden future of 
fame, # not of fortune. 

After he had been a week in the capital he 
apprenticed himself to a painter of little renown, 
aud rendered himself useful by grinding colours, 
employing his spare moments in practising with 
the pencil. It was not long before Paul evinced 
a decided talent for art; ana one or two small 
pictures painted by him, attracting the attention of 
a gentleman of wealth, who was then visiting 
the city, were purchased by him at large prices, 








and laid the stepping-stone to subsequent good: 
fortune. 

Constant association with men of his own taste 
and pursuit—wise, veterans, whose art 
was to them religion, even life. itseli—tended to 
develope within him the germ of its existencé, which, 
spreadiu g out branch and twig, rendered his whole 
being subsirvient toit. . ! 

Paul was standing before hiseasel. Dropping his 
folded arms, he advanged and removed the draperies 
from his work. 

His eyes rested with a. dissatisfied expression 
upon a face, beautiful, oval, with delicately moulded 
features of faultless regularity—pervaded by a 
queenliness of expression which is the offspring of 
a noble mind. Eyes blue as violets, shaded by 
long brown lashes, curved with a touch of pride ; 
a mouth, the rich ripe lips of which were slightly 
parted, displaying all the sweetness of a true wo- 
man’s nature; a nose, delicate, and a particle re- 
moved from a straight ine ; a full white chin ; cheeks, 
slightly tinted, like the faint blush on a peach; a 
brow of marble, and around the slender ear heavy 
masses of chestnut hair, worn smoothly, and without 
ornament. Amidst all this was a semblance of 
what is heavenly, and just enough of earth to make 
it real, and you have Paul's picture. 

He shook his head. 

“Ah! that hand! I can never paint it to suit 
me, without a model, and I doubt if I can find one 
beautiful enough.” 

Turning to a table which stood in a corner, he 
took from it his pallet and commenced placing upon 
it the necessary colours. Here some pure white— 
next to it some yellow—there a patch of red, an- 
other of brown and another of blue. 

He then took a brush from the same place, and 
with a little oil rubbed a thin, brownish colour on 
the shadow side of the outlined hand. 

“That will do for an underground,” said he. “I 
can never find the hand 1 want. There is Paulina 


Lethale—but hers is too material. Honoria Desseau 
—delicate, but rather meagre. Perhaps Eugene 
Latille can get mea model. I'll ask him,” . 
He removed the picture from his easel, and put 
another more incomplete in its place.. Over the 
surface of this he passed thin glace of colour. 
warming it up here—making a shadow bored ant 
more pearly in tone—scraping away a little with his 


as if all interést was centred in that. 

Tn the evening Paul consultéd his friend, Eugene 
Latille, about the models, and*he promised to send 
him several on the morrow. : 

The next day Paul was besieged. The first comer 
was a tall, dark woman, with bleck-hair and eyes— 
her hand was too large, and not fair enough: 

That of the second was small and white, but the 
fingers were a shade too broad and rather flat. 

The third’ was ao thick-set woman—hers~ was 
almost faultless, with the exception of the thumb, 
which was short, denoting a coarse nature. 

he fourth was @ well-shapod:woman, with light 
hair and black eyes—hers was fair, but the fingers 
were too long, and looked treacherous. 

The fifth was a young girl—her hand was un- 
formed, and only passably good. 

In vain did Paul piace them in every possible 
position, in order to hide their faults, or exhibit 
their good points. .None suited him, and he was 
obliged to dismiss each successive applicant. 

About two hours after the departure of the last 
the artist heard a knock at his door. It was a 
timid, geutle knock, Stepping to the sill, he dis- 
covered a fomale figure, dr in faded garments, 
with a ragged shawl drawn closely round anla 
thick veil covering her face. .., 

She stretched forth her hand as she entered the 
studio. Paul looked at itin amazement—then in 
admiration. It was very beautiful—dimpled, small, 
round and white as snow, with delicate blue veins, 
taper fiugers and pinkish-coloured nails. Handling 
it as if it was gold, so dainty.did it appear, Paul 
placed the slender wrist upon the cushioned aria of 
the chair, and it assumed without any adjustment 
the very position he desired. 

Seizing his pallet, he endeavoured to imitate the 
exquisite colours, the delicate light and shade that 
pervaded it. Where the sunshine fell it-was a name- 
less tint—not white, not yellow, hardly a sign of 


| red, but an invisible mingling of sunbeam and love- 


liness.” Farther round, towards the darker side, ‘it 
was the faintest and most transparent violet, with 


the shadow was. an 
pale golden reflection. 

Every artist knows that a hand isthe hardest 
thing in the world to paint—go: Paul found it... He 
painted and repainted, touched and retouched, and 
finally scraped it all out, when he discovered that 
the time was up and his model must-be dismissed. 

“TJ cannot ‘paint. it to-day,”’ he said. ‘ I/shall 
have to trouble you to come again to-morrow at the 
same time.” 

‘The model arose and was gone, ‘ 

Paul sat looking at the place.she.had occupied as 
if it. possessed some strange fascination oyer him. 

Close to where her feet had been he beheld a rose, 
somaaas feneliee and faded, and here and there a 
loose - , He stooped and picked ig up, gathering 
the leaves together in his hands; and, taking a 
small. box from his pocket, placed them and the 
rosé in it and age ap it to its place. He then 
covered his work with his drapery, cleaned his pal- 
let pad brushes, ‘and sought the house of Eugene 
Latille. 7 

“Ah, Paul!’ said the old man. “ Glad to see 
you. Did any of the models I sent please you ?’* 

“ Please me?” echoed Paul. “It was beautiful— 
more thaii beautiful—it was perfect!” 

Eugene opened his eyes in wonder at the enthu- 
siasm of his friend. 

** What can he mean?” thought he. He knew 
that Paul was not one likely to admire that which 
was not really beautiful, and not one of those whom 
he had sent was likely to call forth, in his estima- 
tion, so much praise. 

‘Such colour !’’ said Paul ; “such beautifal taper 
fingers, such exquisite delicacy !”” 

The old man’s face me a8 animated as that of 
the speaker. 

**Who was she? What was she like?’ cried 


he. 

“TI don’t know, I only saw her hand. She kept 
her face veiled,’’ answered Paul. 

“ That was strange,” remarked the other. * Could 
you form no idea of her appearance ?”’ 

** None whatever,” replied the young man. ‘‘ But 
she must be beautiful—such a hand!” 

Eugene shook his head, with a puzzled expression 
of countenance. 

‘*See here,” said Paul; “she dropped this,’ 
taking from his pocket the box, and showing the 
rose to his companion. 


rose-colour, with a 





“It's very curious.” 


pallet knife, but. always tarning to the other canvas, ’ 


a play of tender green filling and enlivening it, while’ 
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And old Eugene shook his head and looked even 


more puzzled. : 
Paul ‘returned the rose to its place, and the two 
went ont together. 


Down ‘the narrow, quaint old street in which'| | 


Eugene lived they went, to a quict, unpretending 
restaurant, hung with fanciful signs. The room 
which they entered opened on to the street, and was 
exceedingly picturesque in its appointments. Seated 
around numerous tables,’ ranged along the wall, 
were bearded, grave-looking men, whose a: ce 
harmonized with’ that of the apartme They 
wel Lag brad and Paul with a degree of adour 
which could hardly have been equalled had ‘they 
been all brothers meeting after a lapse of years. 

“Anything new?” gaid a slender, fair-haired 
youth to Paul. 

“Nothing bat a model whom I have had sitting 
for me to-day. A strange, mysterious thing it is 
too, she Was veiled—but such a hand! I‘ never’ saw. 
its qual. Ah! such colour—such beautiful colour 
—such an exquisite hand, Ante, m . 

“ What is that ?” said a dark, black-bearded man. 
“There is not a perfect handin Rome.”* 

“ Wait till you see this one,” answered Paul. 
* You will think differently then.” , 
Me ail said the other; “you have been dream- 

g.”” 

The next day, at the’ same hour, Paul’s model 
visited him. 

She was veiled-as before; she took the: seat. pre- 
pared for her and.dropped her hand over the arm of 
the chair in precisely. the position it had occupied on. 


previous occasion. 

Paul set to work with new ardour. The extreme 
loveliness of the ae inspired him with fresh 
power over his colours, Hues which might havo 
rivalled the rainbow in purity were fixed by unerring 
touches upon.his canvas. Rich, transparent lakes 
—golden browns—coral, silvery grays — delicate 
greens, almost invisible in themselves, typified the 
real in its image. ; 

The young painter stepped back to view hig work 
at a distance, nodding to the model tu relieve her 
position. ; 

Having examined it for some time from various, 
points—now advancing—now retreating @ step or 
two—he turned to where she had been sitting, and 
beheld the seat vacant. , 

So rapt had he been in the contemplation of his 

icture that he had not noticed her departure, nor 

d she allowed him opportunity to pay her the 
price of the sittings. 

Near to him where he found the rose, and about 
half-way between the door of his room and the dais 
or raised platformon which the sitter’s chair was 
placed, he perceived a ring, the stone of which was 
80 brilliant as to gather the light, which entered 
from a small high window, to a focus in itself, 
cast it about in silver, arrow-like lines upon every 
object in tho apartment. He stooped and picked it 
up. The circular part was. elaborately chased, and 
so small that it would not fit the top of his little 
finger. Paul looked at itagain and again—placing 
it first in thei light, where it almost blinded him, 
then in the shadow, where he examined it very 
closely ; and atlast, wrapping it carefully in cotton, 
he placed it along with the rose, and hastened, to 
the house of his friend Eugene. 

“What is it now, Paul?’ 

“I have something to show you, Eugene,” he 
answered. 

“ What is it?” 

“This,” returned Paul, taking the ring from his 


ket. 
Poe Ab! what is it?’’ said the old man, placing his 


hand to his eyes. ‘“I’malmost blinded. What is 
it?” 

**It’ga ring,” replied Paul. 

“Aring! Bring ithere and let me look at it;’ 
and Eugene drew Paul into a dark corner. ‘So it 
is, so it is—what’s this’? A diamond, of course, how 
very brilliant it is,” said he, turning to the ‘light. 
‘“‘It’stoo much for my, old eyes, Where did you 
get it?” 

“T found it onthe floor after-my model had 
gone.” tg 

Engene stepped back and looked at Paul in silent 
astonishment. 

““Isit possible? Why, Paul,.who can she bo? A 
model with such a ring as that!’’ 

“It must be hers; there has been no one else in 
my room to-day.” 

“Are you sure? There is some mystery. here. 
Why did you not ask her name?’ 

«TI never thought of it,” returned Paul. “‘ I was 
80 busy painting.”’ 

“Ay, ay!’” said Eugene, and, turning to his 
easel, where a picture of the Madonna stood, nearly 
finished, he imparted a higher colour to the forehead. 
“* You have not dined yet ?’’ 

“Not yet. Let us dine together,” said Paul, and | 
the two went away in. company, 


“Say nothing of the ring,” whispered Euges.;.. | i: 


as they entered the restaurant. 





The same bearded men sat round the different 
tables. and the same hearty welcome was extended 
to the new-comers. 

“How is that beautiful model ?’’ asked Andrea. 

“T didn’t say she was beautiful,” said Paul, 
blushing slightly and betraying some confusion. ‘‘ I 
said that her hand was beautiful.’’ 

*That’s enough to captivate an enthusiastic 

mter, Sal nare: . 
painter,” said Andrea, slyly 

Paul blushed again, 

** Have you heard the news ?” said a voice behind 
a forest of grisly beard. 

“ What is it ?” cried all, in a breath. 

* Count Carrari’s daughter,” said the voice, draw- 
ing nearer to the central table, at which the larger 
number were seated. 

““ What ofthe count’s daughter ?” cried Andrea. 
“Do you mean Angelica ?” 

“ Yes, Angelica,” replied the other. 

“Isn't she beautiful?” said the young man; 
“ she's divine—perfectly divine!” 

“ What of Angelica?’” demanded half a score of 
voices, 

“It is rumoured,” continued the voice, “ that she 
has’ lost a jewel, which was presented to her by 
Cardinal Sanzio.”’ 

“It was a brooch, was it not?” demanded one.’ 

"No, aring.. It was given her, as I said before, 
by Cardinal Sanzio, when she was quite a. child; 
and an old woman, an augur, who had been her 
nurse, declared at the time that the possession of 
it would influence her future life. Some say that 
this old ‘woman ‘predicted that should the jewel be 
lost. she would marry the finder of it.’’ 

** Paul,” said Kugene, when they once more got 
into the street, “can it be possible? But no, it 


cannot be——”’ 
should be hers?” 


“* What—that the rin 
“Yea; that was what I was thinking about.” 


“T thought of it myself at the time,’ remarked 
Paul ; “ but it hardly seems possible, and yet-——” 

“ And yet what?” ‘inquired Eugene, when they 
had walked some distance in silence, 

“T will go and see,’’ answered his friend. 

When Paul returned home that evening he lit his 
lamp, and, ing the ring once more from his 
pocket, promod to examine it even more closely 
than he done before. 

The great brilliancy of the stone, which seemed 
to contain every colour of the rainbow merged into 
one, and that one irradiant with blinding light, 
prevented Paul from discovering any meaning in 
the curious ornamentation of ‘the other parts, uniil 
he had entirely obscured it with his finger. After 
diligent search he made ont an A, and afterward, 
all the other letters of ‘‘ Angelica.” 

Feeling convinced that it was none other than the 
jewel alluded to in the restaurant, he determined 
on restoring it the following day. He could make 
no satisfactory explanation of the mysterious cir- 
cumstances which surrounded it. At one time he 
fancied that his model must have found it—at an- 
other that it must have been stolen by her; butno! 
he wronged the beautiful hand, Then he thought 
it must have been the count’s daughter who had 
sat to hin—but that seemed preposterous. Account 
for it he could not, so he determined finally to 
dream over if, and retired for te night. 

The next morning found St. Jeust in a spacious 
room profusely decorated witi statues, and orna- 
mented with magnilicent columns of immense 
height and circumference. ‘Tie floor was com- 
posed of fragments of marble, of various shapes and 
colours, making a rich mosaic work of indescribable 
splendour, “ 

After stating his errand tlic artist was conducted 
by a servant to the apartments of Angelica. She 
was seated upon a couch of ivory inlaid with tor- 
toise-shell, partly covered with cloth of gpld. Her 
hair, a rich chestnut, was worn in plain masses, 
partially revealing anu ear of exquisite shape. Her 
large eyes, shaded by long, durk lashes, were as 
blue as an Italian sky at midday, and her lips were 
fulland red. Her arm, which was round and daz- 
zling white, terminated in a hand wondrously beau- 


u 
Paul looked at her in silent amazement. That 
face—no wonder Andrea had spoken enthusiasti- 


cally of her. 

Angelica! She was well named. That hand— 
surely he had seen that hand. ‘The recollection of 
the one he had painted paled as he looked upon 
that of Angelica, as a star loses itself in the sun’s 
light. ye By they must be one; but how much 
more beautiful than even.he had thought it. He 
raised his eyes again to her face—it was suffused 
with crimson, as if a thousand blood-red roses 
had dissolved themselves in dew and spilt it upon 


her, 

‘* Lady,” faltered Paul, “I have a jewel in my 
possession which I believe is the property of your 
ladyship. I hardly know how I became possessed of 
.; ferther than that I found it upon the foor of my 
io after, the departure of a model who sat for 
yesterday.” 


Her fate grew paler, and she motioned with her 
hand for him to desist. Then, bidding the attend- 
ants retire, she extended her hand toward him, and, 
in a sweet, subdued voice, bade him place the ring 
upon it, °Knesling at her feet, he took the jewel 
from his’pockét and slipped it upon oue of the rosy 
fingers. The contact sent a thrill of pleasure 
through his frame. In'a moment of transport he 
pressed her hand passionately to his lips—another, 
and he was dragged roughly from the apartment 
and ejected from the palace gates. 

Paul’s brain was in'a whirl of confusion and 
bewilderment. Above him was the blue sky, and 
before him was a stately mansion ; but not a soul 
could be seen. 

Slowly, and burning with’ rage, ‘he retraced his 
steps, and again entered his studi, He flung him- 
self upon his lounge, covering hia face with his 
hands. While in this position a rap was heard at 
his door, and in walked Engene, 

“Why, Paul, my boy, what's the matter f” 

“Nothing,” said Paul, starting up. 

“Something,” said Eugene, “What haye you 
done with the ring?” 

*T took it to the owner.” 

“To Angelica, Paul! You went to her then ?”” 

“ To be sure I did,” answered the young man. 

** And did you see her ?” 

woe. 

“Cor, Paul, be more communicative; who else 
did you see ?” 

“IT saw myself outside shortly after,” answered 
Paul, ina surly tono. 

“You didn’t stay long, then. 
tell me all about it. 
this matter.’’ 

* Well, then,” said Paul, “it was she who was 
here yesterday. I am convinced of that; there is 
not another hand like hers in all Rome, although 
what could have brought her here I can’t imagine. 
A strange whim perhaps. AsI gaid before, I went 
and returned it, and——” 

* And what then ?” as Paul hesitated. 

“That is all 1 know.” 

“Paul, Paal,” said Eugene, shaking his heavy 
beard, “I’m afraid you have been guilty of some 
indiscretion, Are you sure you haven’t been in love 
with a certain pretty hand for the last two or three 
days, and that you didn’t kiss that pretty hand this 
morning? Paul, Paul, you can’t serve two mis- 
tresses. I have served but oneall my life, and that 
one is my art, and she has never forsaken me; and 
sooner than put my faith in woman, if that faith 
lessened my devotion to my true mistress—which 
it surely would, for lam very human, and women 
are all lovely in my eyes—I would drown myself in 
the ‘liber,”” 

Paul put on his hat and lookad asif he were 
about to act upon his friend's suggestion. 

“You are right, Eugene,” he said; “ it is all 
true, as far as I know.” 

““ Come aloug, then—the sooner you get over it 
the better.’ And Eugene led the way to the 
restaurant. 

“Now, Paul,”’ said he, when they had seated 
themselves at one of the tables, **I wouldn’t drown 
myself just yet. The count’s daughter is a little 


Come, come, boy, 
I am anxious to understand 


to let off that tender feeling of yours through the 
end of your paint-brush.”’ 

Paul sighed and raised his ale to his lips. In its 
golden depths he fancied he saw the faces of fifty 
Angelicas looking out lovingly at him from every 
foaming bubble. 

However philosophical may have’ been Eugene’s 
advice, Paul failed to act uponit. Doubtless, if he 
had, he would have enjoyed more peace of mind 
than we have reason to suppose he did. He spent 
moat of his time in dreaming and wandering about 
in an absent kind of manner. His work remained 
untouched, and a certain box which contained a 
tndiad rose was often resorted to by -him for com- 
ort. 

The young artists declared that Paul was getting 
idle and losing his ambition; the older ones shook 
their gray heads and whispered that he was in love 
—they spoke from experience, no doubt. Certain it 
is his actions afforded sufficient grounds for their 
belief, 

He was known to wander about at night until 
every light- was extinguished, and the banks of 
the Tiber were not unfamiliar with his presence. 

This state of things was very likely to last; at 
anyrate there was no abatement, but rather an in- 
crease of these symptoms, _ 

“ Paul,” said Eugene, one evening, as they were 
sitting together, “‘ why do you not exhibit your 
picture?”, ... 

‘Tf is not finished yet.” 

* Not finished! I thought it was, What more 
do you intend doing to it ?”’ 

“Tam not satisfied with the hand.’’ 

Eugene looked at Paul wonderingly for a mo- 





ment. 
* Not cured yet, eh? I'll tell you what you had 


bit out of yourreach—therefore I should advise you 
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better do—get another model, and finish it ah onee. 
There can be but liftle to do, I think.” 

Paul took hia friend’s advice thia time, and. was 
again pestered with models, .., 

Three days passed, and.among the host, of appli- 
cants who had presented themselves not one enited 


On the fourth, just as he had placed another pic. 
ture on his easel, and begun to touchit.in a:listless, 


aimless kind of way—so different from, his usual,j, 


manner—the same gentle knock came et his door 
that he had heard on the previous occasion. There 
was the same figure—the same veiled face-the, 
same noiseless footstep as she entered the cf 
The same hand was extended from the 2 Masha a 
the sume ring that he had placed upon .Angelica's 
glowed on the slender finger. : 

Paul’s limbs trembled beneath him, and it | waa 
in vain that he essayed to speak. , 

The blood rushed to his temples, and, dropping. 
on his knees, he pressed the jewelled hand agaiu 
and again to his lips. 

Slowly she raised the veil from her face ; the 
course drapery of her attire fell back from the 
marble arm, displaying itin all its ravishing beauty. 
There sat Angelica, 

Paul murmured her name, 

** Panl—dear Paul !’’ wae the response, 

One moment moreanéd she was in his arms— then, 
covered with blushes, she shrank back in the chair, 
abashed at her conduct. a 

“ Angelica, dearest Angelica,’ and Pay! rained 
kisses upon those beautiful hands, ‘‘ look at me. once, 
if only for once.” 

She turned her dewy eyes npon him for a moment,, 
and then hid her face in his bosom. 

‘** Paul,”’ said she, in, a sweet fond tone of voice, 
after countless vows bad been exchanged, and 
sealed by a8 many caresses—“ do you think me 
very bold to come here in this disguise ?’’ 

* Tell me all about it, dearest.” 

“Do you remember the day of the carnival, Paul ? 
It was then | first saw you. Since tiien Ihave seen 
you very often,” and as she raised her eyes to his, 
for a moment, she blushed deeper than before.. ‘tI 
heard throngh a poor'girl, who sometimes sits asa 
model,” faltered Angelica, “that you were in want 
of a hand to paint @ hand from; so I borrowed her 
sbawl,and attired myself as you now see me ; and— 
aud—you know the rest, dear Paul.”’ 

“ But the ring ?’”’ said Paul. 

“Some other tine, dearest ;’’ and Angelica grew 
very rosy. “ How am Ito know that you love me, 
Pau! ?” sheasked, suddenly, looking up roguishly 
into his face, “ have you nothing to prove it by but 
those Kisses P” 

Paul drew from his pocket the box containing the 
precious rose, and showed it toher. 

“Ah, my poor rose !”’ she said; “give it to me, 
Paul, won't you, please?” 

“IT can’t spare it,” said Paul, And, closing the 
lid, he restored the box to his pocket. 

‘Paul, dear, how much your picture looks like 
me; have you not noticed it?” 

He had noticed it. It was hig ideal of beauty, 
and he told her so, 

“T must go now, Paul, and you have not touched 
a@brush. 1 wish to say one thing, may I?’ 

Paul answered by a kiss. 

““You must place your picture in the large gal- 
lery in the eastern end of the Pantheon. My father 
Visits there daily, so passionately fond is he of paint- 


ings. 
To this P..ul agreed, on condition that she would 
ive Lim one more sitting, which she consented to 


oO. 

Paul worked'as if inspired, and the picture was 
soon completed. Although his heart was set at 
rest upon one subject, that of his affection for 
Angelica, yet the thought of the wide difference 
between them in position caused him many an 
anxious thought. 

Occasionally they met’; and many were tlie tokens 
of her love that he received, 

Eugene knew nothing of all this, and wondered 
greatly at the change in his young friend. 

In the meantime the picture was hung in the 
gallery, and the count had seen it. His admiration 

new no bounds—he declared it to be the finest 
production of the age, and was struck by the like- 
ness it bore to his beloved daughter. 

“ Angelica, have you seen it?’ he said; one morn- 
ing, as they were strolling through the gallery. 

“ What, father?’ 

“The picture,” answered the count. “Is* it 
possible you have not seen it? it is your image, 
Angelica!” 

He led her to the place it ocoupied. 

“There,” said he, “ is a picture I mean to possess 
—and were the painter of it young and haudsome 
he wonld deserve to possess the original—and he 
should too!” 

“Do you mean that?” said Angelica, looking at 
him archly. 

* 1 do,” returned the count, who was famous for 





his patronage of art; “snbjeat, of course, to your 
own.consc &” : 

“Remember, then,” said Angelica, playfally, 
“that should the pad be and_handsome-— 
he must be both, or I_ won't haye him !—he is te be 
my hasband ided I like him, and I am not in- 
diff-rent to him. Andas.anearnest of your 
faith, this ring my finger.will, be the sign of 
my willingness. : 

“Enough,” said the count, smiling, “Iam be- | 
ginning to think: you mean it, Angelica.” 

<< Remember!” said Angelica, shaking. her finger 
at him. 

The next day Paul was summoned to fhe presence 
jof the count, 

Pan! saluted him. 

“ Young man,” said the count, ,“‘ you, are, ¥,be- 
lieve, the author of the’ painting which adoras the 
gallery in the Pantheon ?” 

Faz byaed. } dog 

Tt is fortunate Angelica is, not.here,” muttered» 
the count., “I wish to become, the purchaser of 
it,” continued he, aloud. ‘Please name the price. 
of it.”’ ; 

Paul, advanced, and kneeling, presented the 


ring. 


The cqunt. took it mechanically, looked at it,and| 


started esuddenly from his seat. 

“Where did you obtain this?’ he demanded, 
eycing Paul suspiciously. 

“Father!’” said the voice of Angelica, as. she 
came in like a.sunbeam into the dimly-lighted hall, 
and knelt at his feet. ‘‘#ather, remamber your, 
promise. eo : 

“ Arise, Angelica,’”” said the ;count, raising her 
gently in his arms. “TI will remember, it—unever 
have I yet broken a promise.’’ ' 

* * . 


_— 


. 

It was a feast-day. There were to. be chariet- 
racing, wrestling-matehes and a wedding. The 
count’s daughter was to be married to Paul St 
Jeust the artist, Kvery mouth was whispering it. 
All were discussing Angelica’s beauty and prais- 
ing Paul for his frankness and generosity as well as 
his good looks, 


In the, evening the spacious grounds of the || 


mansion weré one blaze of light, which fell on 
jewelled forms, and was reflected back again from 
diamond and ruby till the eye ached with the splen- 
dour of it. 

Soft, voluptuous music stole gently on the ear, 
and the honeyed voices of bright-eyed. women 
hashed the soul to sleep with luxury of sound. 

Then all was stilled as if by magic—and the 
solemn voice of the cardinal murmured the words 
that bound two hearts in one. ‘Then friendly hands 
were prieeed and friendly wishes spoken. 

“Ah, Paul,” said Eugene; and the old man’s 
face shrivelled up with a smile, his gray eyes spark- 
ro be pleasure. “Joy, my dear boy—joy to you 
bo Lhd 

“ Angelica, my precious wife,” said Paul, after 


tliey had been married several weeks, “you never 


told me how you came to lose the ring.” 


“*Cannot you guess, dear Paul, after knowing its 


history ?’”’ said Angelica, looking roguishly up into 
his eyes. . 

“T think I may,” responded the artisi; and, 
stooping, he imprinted a kisa upon the lovely 


haud, 
G, E. J. 








Tut construction of the great Chinese Wall only 
occupied ten years, but. during that time millions of 
men were employed upon it. This wall is 1,500 
niles long, from 20 to 25 feet high, and so thick 
tliat six horsemen can ride upon it abreast. It is 
in many parts built in the most substantial manner, 
especiallyrat the eustern extremity, where it extends 

y &@ massive levee into the sea. In this portion, it 
is said, the workmen were required, on pan of 
death, to fit the stones so exactly that a nail could 
not be driven between them. In some parts the 
wall is of earth only. This wall does not surround 
the empire, but is built on its north and north-east 
boundary. It was built to keer out the Tartirs. 
Subsequently, by the accession to the throne of an 
emperor of ‘Iartar descent, the wall besame uselzas. 
{t is now, in many places, aruin. It has been saitt 
that the materials used in building titis would 
construct a wall six feet high and two feet thick 
twice around the world. 

Hasits or Insrcts.—Many insects prove that 
their parental instinct is stongly developed by tak- 
ing care of their young after they are hatched—of 
this kind are se solitary insects, and those 
which live in societies, as bees, ants, some wasps, 
etc. The mason wasp buries a living 
with its egg, bat does not leave it take fts chance; 
after the magyot is hatched and has devoured the 
first caterpillar, the wasp returns, opens the hol 
pushes in another, and again closes the hole, an 
thit is repeated’ till the young animal is ableto get 
hig own living. The field bug tas a family of thirty 


or forty young ones, which she conducts aboutas a 
hen does her chickens, beating her wings rapidly at 
any attempt to disturb them. If you d.sturbf. ue 
of ants by digging, you will perceive the inhabitants 
much less intently occupied with providing for their 
own safety than ia conveying fone little. white- 
bodies to plage of psssiy. are the itp} 
and to effect this purpose the role community are 
in motion and no, ean divert from at- 
tempting, its gecomp! 4, cruel observer 
héving cut an ant in. gam these circumstances, 
the mutilated a did not, relax its affectionate 
exertions; with that half of the. to. which the 
head.wag attached, it contrived | 

oa: off teu of tlie White tannme into the interior 
of the nest, Insects seem to live fapcinlly for, the 
nu — i} ond young: he ag cons der 
exertions-of these-little ani >a ently so dis- 
proportioned tneir siz9, and the ipetaot atone i> 
which they are occupied, one might be apt to. 

that the Clenpiral “their existenge, were ont, 
weighed by its pains. But what strikes us as 
wearisome toil, is probably their delightful oooupa- 
tion, and, like human pareuts, they. never so. 


happy as when actively engaged in 
in 1 of their youl: 





ore exoicing 1 


aing the 





FACETLA 


BoaRp: WaGea,— Directors’ fees: —F un. 

WHEN 8 mau is:ready to go where daty calls, he 
stiould go home, if nothing more serious offre. » 

WATER caer = tyra Scamrannieoar at 
foreigners deer yiig-our'nt val etren 2 our OWD 
seamen ru or best vessels down.—Fan. 

Tre heaviest snorer we have Heard of id the man 
whose wife woke Lith up thie: other night, during a 
tempest, saying she did wish hé‘would stop snoring, 
for she wanted to hear the thunder. 

A vAzy fellow falling a distance’ of ‘fifty feet, and 
escaping with only a few scratches, a bystander re- 
marked that he was “too slow to falt fast enough to 
hurt himself.” poy 

Tue son of.a clergyman was, delivering a coeee 
valedictory, when in pulling out lis handkerchief 
he palled out a pack of cards.. “Hulloa,”” be ex- 
claimed, “I’ve got on my father’s coat,” 

AGENTLE BEBUKB. 

Fatuer, Neprurz: “1 say shiver my timbers !— 
come, look, here, this, labberly business won’t. do— 
and Britannia pretending to rule the waves, too!”-— 
Pun, i 

Practical, .Puuosoruy,--“Ah,, well, Mra, 
\Jeuking, them as live the longest sees most ; but as I 
‘often says to:my old man, saye La kind word’sao 
‘easy obligation, and goes, a good deal further than 
ahobnailed boot, or a quart poh says 1,”—Fan, 

& LITTLE DIALOGUE AT “ THR CO. 8..C.. STORES” 
“ Australian beef has gone-up, 
I’m sorry to see; Mra; Brown.” 
* Alas! my dear Mrs, Smith, 
Witi: us it has never goae down !””—Punch. 

A LADY who loved Babwer entered a bookshup 
just as‘oue of the shopmen had’ killed a lavge rat. 
“T wish to see ‘What will he do with ic?’’’ sue 
said; to a boy beliind the counter. “ Well,’’ said the 
boy, “if you'll step to the window, you will probabiy 
see him sling it into the back yard,” 

A New De-rnprion:—The first month of ‘married 
life is called the honeymoon, because honey is sipped 
in by the bees, and the other B's (thd bride‘ and 
bridegroom) generally fia tlie sweets of’ matrimony 
insipid, Tie mooning part, of the busiue.s, axyoue 
who has been a B can easily comprehend:—Fun. 

THERE is One man at Cape May who is speedily 
getting rich,and-he isa pucveyor of mosquito-y«ts. 
‘The latest invention is a portable * neck protection” 
which goes over the head of the pretty women from 
Philadelphia, and has @ sliding door in the front of 
it, to accommodate those who always kiss good bye 
when the train leaves. 

Parerson, the comedian, lént a brother actor two 
shillings, and, when he madea demaad for the sua 
the debtor, turning peevishly from him, said: 
‘* Hang, it; 1H pay; you off to-day in some shape or 
other.” Paterson good humouredly replied, “I shail 
be much obliged to you, ‘Tum, to let it:be as like, wwo 
shillings as you can.” 

A CLERICAL ERROR, 

Resting over night at a pretentious hotel, and 
breakfasting very heartily ia the morning, was an 
aged stranger, whose unspeakably seedy sisire, 
while it’ had beea unnoticed in the dark hours. of his 
arrival, excited the dire distrust ‘of the officials of 
the house, as revealed by light. Sorely suspicious 
was the superb clerk of the establishment thap the 
latter was to be wronged of its dues by some trick 
or plea of this venerable shabby guest. When the 
latter, having despatched bis meal, presented him- 








self at the desk with an admonitory cough; hisdoubis 
became a certainty, 
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“} bave bad my breakfast,” began the aged 
man, deliberately, “and candour compels me to say 
oon” 


“ Hand over the, money, you old rascal!” inter- 
rupted the-elerk, in a rage. 

“ ke} Was seyitig,” Tesumed’ the stranger) pla- 
cialy,“*candour compels me to inform you——"* 

* @all.e policeman,” roared the clerk, to a, bell- 


boy. “ We'll haveour twelve shillings, or you: gow | | 


the lock-wp:”” 

The boy started on his errand without ag ree 
notice trom him.of the, seedy costame, wlio, fing. 
his own time to draw forth, from some, obscure 
pocket, a vast and greasy wallet, quietly repeated:: 

“Agl was saying—I have had my breakfast— 
here’s your twelve shillings; but candour compels 
me to inform you that them, mashed potatoes was. 
Jovely—perfectly lovely). sir—and 1 dent. mind 
throwing in a shilling extra for ’em.” 

Tux “FLAG oF FREtDOM.” * . 

Frest Lorp or THE ADMIRALTY :, “A runaway, 
slave, John! You'll have to give him up, you 
know! See our circular of 31st of July.” 

Joun Buu: “Give’im up, yer honour! As well 
ord: r me to haul down that there flag at once, 
sir!—Puncb. 

Ducks anp Braks-—Mark T'wain’s frog story 
has been outdone by a Nottingham collier namd 
Dore, This estimable gentleman, having, two live 
ducks; wagered. that they weighed. $ pounds, 
When tried in the balance they were found wanting ; 
whereupon he gave the voracious etimals sonte old 
nails and a few piece which ae 2 them over- 
weight, and Dore won bis wager. is success. was, 
however, somewhat qualified by-a fine of three guineas 
levied by the magistrates,—Fun, - 

“TO EVEN Money !”* 

TreToTaL, Wire; “Ab, when that evingly Sir 
Wilfrid ‘as ‘is way, e'ih put that nasty beer 
down!” 

InREVERENT Brute: ‘“ Hope he'fl put it dowr to 
the price itused to was—thruppénce a, pot.”— 


Fun. 
Br zove! 

First Swett: “By Jove, Fwed, how awfu’y 
we'dic’ douswy the women of the pwesent day 
dwess!’’ 

Suxconp Dirto:s “ Ya'as; by Jove!”’—Fun. 

On THe StrPAcE.—There are people who fancy 
that Boyton bites his toe-nails with vexation becanse 
Webb bas crossed the Channel. bonsenuse | 
The American’s dress accumplished its mission when 
it floated a public company.—Fan, 

A Walr From THE Sotent.—lIt is stated that the 
jury in the “ Alberta-Mistletoe”” case were dis, 
charged without giving a verdict because “they. were 
unable to agree as to what form the rider shoald 
take.” It should have'taken the form of a Royal 
yacht, and then it would have ridden over every 
obstacle.—Fun. 

ALL THe Fun oF THE Fatn--Flirtation.--Fun; 

A MAN who married a widow basinvented a de. 
vice to cure her of “eternally ” praising her former 
husband. Whenever she. begins to descant on his 
noble qualities. this. ingenious No, 2. merely says: 
* Poor dear man! How I wish be had not died!” 

A BLIND nran had been sitting one day and pleas- 
antly chatting with some visitors for au our, when 
one of them wished the compiuy good morning, and 
left the rcom. “ What white teeth that lady has;? 
said the sarcastic’ blind manu. “How can ‘you 
possibly tell that?” said a friend. “ Because,’ was 
the ready answer, “for the last Lalf-Lour she has 
dove nothing: but Jaugh.’”’ 

Darwin acknowledge himself sold wher hie little 
niece asked him, seriousty, what a cat has that no 
other animal lias, and be gave it up after mature 
deliberation, and then. the sly little puss answered, 
* Kittens 1” 

PINS AND NEEDLES, 

Why is « lunatic like an empty Honse?—Because , 
there is a vacant stair. 

What does a bird like the best ?—A fly. 

What class of people lie the most ?—Siaggarda, 

Difficult operation for dentists—Stopping the, 
teeth of the wind.—Judy. 


MEMS. 
Where ladies are never found—In advauce of their 


age. 
eSabbatarian music—Hat-bands, 

The cheapest fish to give—Pila(f)ce, 

Drawing it mild—paiuless dentistry. 

Pretty button-holes for City men—Stocks, 

“Time is money,’’ as the youth saidon the. fifth 
oceasion of. his breaking the main-spring of his 
watch. 

A barrel-organ—The “ Brewers’ Journal.” 

Favourite jewellery of horse fanciers—Studs, ’ 

‘ ‘The phantom ship—The ship that’s always comin 
ome, 

Home influence=-Spirit rapping. 


I should like to know you well, the dog said to the 


A tion for young bees learning their letters— 
YRU AB? 

Why are the feet of a lion like cannon balls P— 
Because they are the four-rauuers of death. 

Cheap codkiug— Warming the cockles of our heart. 
—Judy. 

‘ SXMPATH Ye 

PLATN-PEATURED party, who is a-strong: advocate 
for cremation, begs his friend will see that his re- 
mains are. submitted to that process, fu case of his 
isudden death, 

His Frienp: “All right, old man. ; 
|Hadn’t you better wait till the fiftly of November?”— 
Punch, 
| PREPARATION ! 
|. Pansow’s Daveurer (te. the squire’s., keeper),; 
“What are you doing with the: phersants,. 


Muggles?” 
ye. “ Well, miss, there’s a lot o’ City gents 
la comin’ down with master to shoot on the, first, so 
I'm a takin’ a few o’ their flight feathers out!”—~ 
Punch. ‘ 
Wuar's1n,A Nomen?—The gentleman who fell 
asleep the other day while reading. the Foreign In- 
telligence, woke up again witha vague ides, that the 
Skuptschina of Kragujératz attired im a Pljerlje 
Prjepolj*, had been struggling with Abdnrachuan 
Autoba for the, thrones of Herzegovina and 
—a the neutral territory of his stomach.— 
un ’ 


THE SILKWORM AND HIS CRITIC, 











An idle worm whose jiome is found 


(And henee bis name) within the ground, 
Where, hiddeu from, the cheerful day, 
He eats and elceps his life away— 
One summer eve came crawling out, 
And, gazing lazily about, 

To see what le might chance to see, 
He spied upon @ mulberry tree 

A silkworm, who with patient. skill 
Was spinning, spinning, spinning still 
The tiny thread from which is made 
The finest satin and brocade 

And many acharmiug web beside. 

** Fool that you are!” the earthworm cried ; 

“ With never-ending toil to spim 
Your life away, and all to wia, 

By working like « galley-slave, 

A weary life—an early grave; 

Pray what bat censure do you.gain 
For making silly women vain? 

Cease, cease your toil, unhappy worm! 
Nor squander tlrus life’s fleeting tertn ; 
Learn the high art.yourself to please 
Aud live —like me—in perfeet ense |” 
To him the Silkworm thus replies: 

“T do not deem your coansel wise ; 
Come when it may, my death ensures 
More honour than a life like yours 5 
Consumed iu luxury aud-sloth ; 

(And death is common to us both) 
For while 1 labour to prepare 
The threads desigued to. please the fair, . 
Methinks I listen to the praise 
Of happy maids on bridal-days ; 
The rustle of each silken dress 
Comes like 4 voice the name to bless 
Of one who wisely understood 
The luxury of doing good : 
A god-like pleasure never known: 
Vo Lim who serves himself alone !"’ 
J, G. &. 
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HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Gerwan Toast.—To one egg, beaten well, add 
one cup of sweet milk or cream; season, with. 
little salt:and pepper. Cut stale bread in slices, 
dip inthe miik to moisten, and fry in butter.on a 
griddle. This is a nice dish for breakfast. 

Lieut Puppine.—Pat two tablespoonfuls of sago, 
tapioca, or rice ina pie dish, pour over a {pint ora 
pint anda half of milk; add one anda half table- 
spoonfals of sugar, and a little grated nutmeg, if 
liked ; bake two hours in a slow oven ; if rice is used, 
bake three hours. 

Pinz-AvPLe JAM,—Pine-apple jam or preserve 
is easily made by boiling geatly one pound of fruit, 
properly cut up; with a quarter of a pint of water 
and half a pound of sugar, until the whole becomes 
nearly transparent, The same proportions are re- 
quired for smaller or lurger quantities. 

Breakrast Cakz.—Put into e quart of flour four 
ounces of butter, and if you use new milk put in 
three.) spoonsfuls of yeast; make it into bis- 
| nite prick them with afork, If. you:have sour! 








But—a-— 


milk, omit the yeast, and put a teaspoonfal of pearl- 
ash in the sour miik ; pour it while effervescing into 
the flour. These biscuits are less likely to injure 
the-ealth than if raised with, yeast. 

ButTeRMiLk:+-Persons who have not been in the 
habit of drinking buttermilk consider it disagree- 
able, because if is slightly acid, in consequence of 
the pressure of lactic acid. ‘There is not muolt 
nourishmetit itt buttermilk, but the presenceef the 
lactic acid: assists! the:digestion of any food taken 
With it. The Welshpeasants almost live upon oat- 
cake and buttermilic.’ Invalfds suffering from indi- 
gestion will do well to drink buttarmilk at mea} 
times, : 

GEMS. 

UNSTAINED thonghte du scidom dream of evil. 

It is better to need relief tham to’ want heart to 
wre it. ‘ 

EAUTY in woman is like the flower in i 

but virtue is like the stars of Heaven, ore 

Hx who violates. a pledge to which he has writ- 
way name, strikes down his honour with his own 


WHEN we are alone we lave our thought to 
watch; in our families, our tempers; in society, our 
tongues. 

Prats, when the reasons for it are given, is 
double praise; censure, without the reasons for ft, 
is only half censure, ai 

Socrary is the atmosphere of sonjs, and we neces- 
sarily inhale from it sometising eitier healthful or 
infections. 
| Tony it to be a fact, says Pascal, that if all 
persons knew what they said. of exch other, there 
would not be four friends iu tiie world. 











STATISTICS. 


Navat Prize Mongy.—A according to Parliae 
mentary return issued, showing the receipt and ex- 
penditure of naval prize bounty, salvage, and other 
moneys between Ist of April, 1874 and the Sist of 
March last, there was.of slave an:i tonnage bounty, 
on, the first-mentioned, day, 13,6991..11d. 3d. to be 
distributed; and in the year 9,950/: Os. 10d. was paid 
into the naval prize account, making @ total of 
23,6491. 2s. 1d, Of that sum 12,5992. 3s. 3d. wae 
distributed ; aud on the Igt.of April the balance was 
11,049),.18s. 10d. The accounts of the naval prize 
bounty, &c,, show receipts to 66,7124 17s. 5d., 
and the balance at the end of the year wae 
§1,6742, 17s. 10d., numerous balance sums remain- 
ing unclaimed; aud of that, balauce: 26,0001 had 
been transferred. to tire consolidated fund, under 
Secting 17 of the Act 27 aad 28 Vic., c, 24: 

Tue French Mercantie® Navy.—Tlie. French 
mercantile navy is now composed of 80 vessels 
of 800 tons and upwards, 70: from 600 to 700 
tons, 124 of from 500 to’ 600; 253 of from 400 to 
500, 822 of from 800 to 400; 674 of from. 90 to 300 
1,373 of from 60 to 100, and 10,036 of 30 tons and 
less. The number of steamers. included among 
these vessels amounts to 455; with an aggregate 
of 42,942 tons and 57;513' horse pownr; 100 fo 
these steamers are 200 tiorse. power aad upwards, 
89 of from 100 to 200, 97 of; from 60 to 100, »3 fo 
from 80 to 50, and 87.ef 80:aud less. The number 
of vessels annually evtering and'leaving the French 
ports amounts to 119,000, and their tonnage ig 
estimated at more than. 10,500,000. Of these ves- 
sels 91,000 trade between. the ports of the Channel 
and the Atlantic; and 24,000 in the Mediterranean. 
The coast fishery employs 9,250 vessels, with a total 
tounage, of 71,850 tons, and, mauned by, 40,609 
fishermen. 


——=_E aE ETT 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


One Hounprep Years AGo.—The gentleman in 
those days wore, when he’ went out, a wig, white 
stock, white satin embroidered waistcoat, back 
satin small-clothes, with white silk stockings, and 
fine broad-cloth or velvet.ooat. At home, instead 
of his wig, he had oma velvet cap; and sometimes a 
fine linen one under it, and lifs coat gaye place to a 
gown, frequently of coloured damask lined with 
silk, while fancy-co leather slippers covered 
his feet. A gentleman’s snuff-box was aa indis- 
pensable as the cigar is now, and courtesy was 
shown in taking the weed in this form with a friend. 
Ladies wore those elegant silk and brocade dresses 
which are still so much admired, and their hair, 
dressed with powder and pomatum, was elevated 
much higher above their heads than the most soar- 
ing and ambitious locks of their fair descendants of 
to-day, The clergy worewigs, gowns, and bands in 
the pulpit, and the cocked hats which they wore 








in the street distinguished them from their brethren 
of to-day. 
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NOTICES 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 





BEtta.—Indulying habitually in large quantities of 
strong tea will bring on nervous debility. 

A. ¥. E.—Ladies who wish to be thin should not eat 
sugar or any kinds of sweetmeats. They should also be 
teetotallers and of active habits. 

Stock ox1an.—The sinates noises in your head are 
warnings of the approach of deafness. onsult an ex- 
perienced and respectable aurist at ouce. 

A Sotpixer’s Wirez.—You have no remedy but au appeal 
to your husband’s parish for relief, The army does not 
take the wife with the recruit, 

L. B.—In point of yeors there is no disparity between 
your lover, whois twenty-eight, and you, wino are nine- 
teen. Those are just the ages at which husband and wile 
can mney Sa the journey of life together. 

C. P.—Cold batbs are invigorating, but vot suitable 
to every constitution. Persons affected with chest 
disease or having a tendency to apoplexy should avoid 
them. 

J. R. T.—Sunday is the first day of the week. It was 
the duy of worship of the sun by the ancient Teutons 
and Celts, aud was early adopted asthe Christian day 
of prayer. 

LORENCE wishes to know “how she is to act ifa 
young gentleman is very attentive to hcr and she after- 
wards finds out that he is engaged to another ?” She had 
better give him his dismissal in the most summary 
manner possible, 

Pau. Per.—Either the young lady is unworthy of you 
or you have been Qecaived tay a false friend. It isa duty 
you owe to yourself to bring matters to a crisis by openly 
demanding an explanation, throug! the interposition of 
your oldest and nearest male relative, 

B, G.—Prosperity has its ‘“‘ sweet uses” as well as ad- 
versity, for no sooner does a mat come into a little pro- 
perty than he instantly learns the number of his friends, 
whereas, if he remained poor the chances are that 
would have died in perfeot ignorance of the fact. 

Hanver.—" Pere la Chaise” is the name of the public 
cemetery of Paris, and was laid out in 1804; formerly it 
was the chief seat of the Jesuits’ establishment in 
France, and was presided over by Pere la Chaise, confessor 
to Louis X1V., and from him took its name. 

Lavra would like toknow “ what she is to do ifa 
young gentleman gives her presents and then takes no 
notice of her, and when she writes to know the cause 
leaves her letter unanswered?” She may conclude that 
he is a fickle man, who hag altered his mind, and she had 
better strive to dismiss him from her thoughts, 

Constanck.—It is not only a breach of etiquette of 
courtship but unmanly and indecorous of an engaged 
young geutleman to correspond with other'young ladies, 
other than relatives, or to be seen frequently in public 
with them. An engaged bachelor hus voluntarily resigned 
all the special privileges he enjoyed when wandering 
through society like another Celebs. 

Winns will do well to consult with her brother as to 
the reason of his cooluess to: her “ beau,” and if he has 
any just grounds for such treatment towards him he will 
then expluin the same to his sister, whose welfare he 
ought to establish, Winnie will also be able to see how 
far the young gentleman cares for her by his attentious 
to her aud answers to her brother. 

Ziona.—The etiquette and law of courtship is that a 
girl can honourably reject a lover to whom she had not 
given a promise of marriage. But a‘woman who abuses 
her sex’s privilege of making an election and plays with 
&@ man as a cat does with a mouse weakens her rectitude 
and provokes a punishment that society in its foolish 
mercy calls severe. 

Kate H.—The young lady had much better accept the 
offer of the young gentleman who is so foud of her than 
wait to see if the other, who at present cares nothing 
about her, will ever experience the effect of her charms. 

We do not undertake toanswer theological questions, 
nor can we advise in the other case meutioned in your 
letter, except to say that an elopement is in nearly all 
instances a very tad proceeding. 

8. B.—In the first place, a young lady ought not to 
accept the portrait of a gentleman or any other present 
unless they be engaged. But if she has done so she 
ought not to present her portrait in return. If the 
gentleman 8 attentions have since diminished towards 
her it is all the greater reason to suppwse that he had no 
serious intention at the time he gave his portrait, and it 
would perhaps be us well for her to think of the best 
means of returning it. 

Lizziz,—For wounds of the heart old Father Time is 
the best surgeon, When once they have closed he never 
opens them again, except to punish the foolish or guilty. 
He is the only competent person to take charge of love- 
sick girls who have strangely forgotten the respect they 


‘ aware of the fact that the two geutlemen very much dis- 
disive- 


owe to themselves and families, The only advice we can 
give in such a case is a speedy marriage, coupled with an 
honourable resolution to Jet the fevered dream of a spoilt 
youth or neglected education disappear before the glow 
of sound and buoyant moral health. 
Harry wants know what‘he shall do to make him- 
self more agreeable to the ladies, as it is the height of 
his ambitiou to be a “‘ ladies’ man,” Every geutieman 
should certainly be as polite and obliging to his lady 
triends as pouuible; but we can’t say that we think your 
ambition a very laudable one. Let us just whisper in 
your ear that the so-called ‘ladies’ men” are seldom 
lar with women possessing avy brains, and that, with 
Giecib anew perversity of their sex, ladies generally 
prefer the gentlemen opposite to kind which you are 
so desirous of copying. Just relinquish this ambition of 


yours, 

Gerri is in very great trouble, The gentleman to 
whom she is engaged being out of town one evening she 
accepted another gentleman's escort toa concert, un- 


siked each other, Now her betrothed persists in 
lieviug her ignorance of their feelings for each other, and 
Gertie don’t know what todo. Rather unfortunate, bat 
if you have tolii the gentleman that you erred throug 
ignorance and he isn't inclined to believe you, why 
him sulk over it till he comes to his senses, which will 
doubtless be soon, ( 
Cuannine begs us to give him some advice on the 
following subjects; Ist, Is it necessary for a young man 
to take his bat off when he meets a young lady acqunint- 
ance? 2nd, If a gefitlemn, while calling at a frieag's 
house in the evening, mects a young lady there, 16 
obliged to escort her home? 3, What. kiud of a ring is 
most suitable for an engagemeut ring P—1, Not necessary, 
perhaps; it is entirely at the option of bP rege 
yet it is an act of politeness and courtesy Ww! no gentle- 
man will habitually neglect. 2. No, you are not 
to do so, though it would be polite in you to offer your 
services. 3. A plain gold band 1s very appropriate, unless 
an = wealthy, in which casea diamond might be pre- 


HOLD YOUR HEAD UP LIKE A MAN, 


If the stormy winds should rustle 
While you tread the world’s highway, 
Still agaiust them bravely tussle, 
Hope and labour day by day ; 
Falter not, no matter whether 
There is sunshine, storm or calm, 
And in every kind of weather 
Hold your head up like a man. 


If a brother should deceive you 
And should act a traitor's part, 
Never let his treason grieve you, 
Jog along with lightsome heart, 
Fortune seldom follows fawning, 
Boldness is the better plan, 
Hoping for a better dawning 
Hold your head up iike a man, 


Earth, though e’er so rich and mellow, 
Yields not fur the worthless drone, 
But the bold and honest fellow, 
He can shift and stand alone: 
Spurz the kuave of every nation, 
Always do the best you can, 
And no matter what your station 
Hold your head up like a man. Ww. 


Desonran asks us fora receipt tocure a bad temper. 
What a question to put to a too-confiding and over- 
worked editor! The Falls of Niagara, no doubt, would 
extinguish Vesuvius, but how are they to be brought to- 
gether? Inlike mannera bad temper may be drowned 
in the waters of good humour, but how is the thing to 
be done? It cannot, and that’s our auswer, Our opinion 
of bad temper, however, is by no means hostile. @ look 
upon it as a condition beyond our control and treat it 
just as we do bad weather—we did not make it, and 
therefore cannot mend it. If the human sky was always 
serene and clovdiless we should tire and complain of its 
monotony and be as thankful for an occasional breeze as 
the sailor was for the bit of fog that shut out the ever- 
lasting blue of a Neapolitansky, He exclaimed, ‘* Here’s 
something like weather!” and we say of bad temper, 
“ Here's human nature and make the best of it!” 


G. H., a sailor, twentHeight, 5ft. 6iu., and fair, wishes 
to correspond with a young woman bétween twenty and 
twenty-three ; a Keut girl preferr 

Rorat Yarp, seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty-one, 
wishes to correspoud with a young lady ; a London girl 
preferred. 

Gerry, nineteen, tall, and considered good looking, 
would like to correspond with a young mau about thirty, 
who mast be steady aud temperate; Gerty has managed 
her father’s house for several] years. 

J. M. C., twenty-one, medium height, dark complexion, 
wishes to correspond with a young lady, good-looking 
and fond of home, with a view to matrimony, 

W. H.T., a clerk and book keeper, twenty-two, 5ft, 
5hin., wishes to correspond with a young lady about 
nineteen or twenty, who has a taste for music. 

Evwa, sixteen, fair complexiou, blue eyes, light brown 
hair, and with good prospects, would like to correspond 
with a rather dark young man, who must be the same age 
as herself, j 

Lovixe Lucy, nineteen, medium height, dark hai 
and eyes, and very cheerful, wouldlike to correspond 
with a young man about tweuty, dark, rather tall, and of 
a loving disposition. 

MaGGiz anD AnNniz, two sisters, wish to correspond 
with two gentleman friends. Maggie is twenty, medium 
height, auburn hair and brown eyes; Annie is tall, fair 
hair and blue eyes. Both of them are considered good 
looking. 

Mary and Sarau wish to correspond with two young 
men with a view to matrimony. Mory is fair, with 
dark hair, blue eyes, aud fond of home; Sarah is twenty, 
has dark eyes and hair. Both are medium height, and 
would make good wives. 

Wiutam, a dentist's assistant, in receipt of 51. 10s, per 








ady, who has money, with a view to matrimony, as he 
is very lonely, ‘a2’ st ; ; 
Liowk1, twenty-four, tall, brown hair and blue éves, 
would like to correspond with a qenne, inte. about nine- 
‘ looking, and who has a'small income, with a 
view to matrimony ; Lionel has a good income. 
W. C.,.@ steady mechanic,.medium height, and 
earning wages, wishes to correspond with a young 
lady with a view to matrimony. 

Presta ‘owps, N, C. O., in the Royal Marine’ Artil- 
lery, wishes’ to d with a young lady’ about 
oe or twenty, who must be loving and good tem- 
Pyomencs and Rose, two friends, wish to correspond 
with two steady young a view to matrimony. 
Florence is twenty-one, hair and eyes, domesticated, 

‘make a good wife, and would prefer,a seafaring 
man; Kose is twenty-three, tie, gebdon hair 
eyes, nnd world make a loving wife, 

Maucaret, K., twenty-eight, dark, rather short and 
very ood tempered, wishes to éorrespond a steady 
Ww gerd man about thirty-four, good tempered and fond 
+) ome. ? ; {> 
J. NS a seaman in the Royal Navy, wishes to cor- 
‘respond with a young lady, who must have a good in- 
come and makea good wife. =~ CLs 


Communications R&cEIVED, 
Eruet is responded to by—S. C, A, who think he will 


suit her, 
8. S. by—B. A., twenty-one, dark, good looking, pos- 
sessed of musical and elocutional abilities, and by profes- 


sion a clerk, 
Rose and Lity by—Frederick and Charles, Frederick 
is twenty, tall and good lo>king, an! would prefer Rose; 
Charles is twenty, medium height, fair anu good look. 
ing, and would prefer Lily. Both of good families aud 
to ety Edith, eighteen, medium height; fond of 
_ Cmacrer by— n, medium , fond o 
home, aud would make a loving wife. 
. 'T. by—S. A. B., twenty-four, medium height, very 
im appearance, respectavly connected, and 


Pp 
wishes to go abroad, 
VioLet by—Uniou Jack, twenty, 5ft. 8}in., fair com- 
lexion, brown hair, considered goul lovking, of a ioving 
Sieposition, fond of home, and with good prospects iu 


view. | ; 
C, EB, M, by—Bessy, seveuteen, very pretty aud jolly, 
and well educated. 
Horace by— w, 5{t. Gin.. fond of home and 
music, of ‘a ch disposition, and’ thinks she is all 
that he requires. 


Mauve L. by—T. E, B,, twenty, medium height, fair, 
and thinks he will suit her. he 

Erne. M. by—W. G. H., twenty, tall, fair, and thinks 
she’ will be all he requires 3 by—True Blue, twenty, 
5ft, 9}in., rather light complexion, dark brown eyes, well 
to do, consi uice looking, and thinks she would be 
just what he is looking for; and by—Nugeut, light hair, 
fair complexion, looking, with a salary of 300i, a 
year and 6: tations, 

Battway Orsrx by—Alice, tall and dark, with light 
blue eyes, considered nice looking, well domesticated, 
fond of music, would make a loving wife, and thinks she 
is all he requires, , ’ 

IL, V. by—Cheerful M @, who is passable in looks 
thoroughly domesticated, foud of home, und ofa cheerful 

position. 

Annis by—W. H. T,, twenty-two, 5ft. 5gin., a conduc- 
tor of music, but by trade u book keeper, und thinks he 
would suit her. 

AcbEat by—Emmie, twenty-two, medium height, con 
sidered pretty, and wou!d try to maxe biuw nappy; and 
by—** Brightly Breaks the Moruiug," eighteen, medium 
height, blue eyes, brown curly hair, fair complexion, is 
a good cook and experienced housekeeper, very clever 
with her needle and her own dressmaker, most respect- 
ably connected, and has fair prospects, is cousidered nice 
lookiug, of a cheerful and loving disposition, aud thinks 
she could make Albert happy. 

Eaunest by—Millie L., eixhteen, fair complexion, blue 

y eyes, dark hair, considered Brotty. very loveable 
sposition, fond of home and domesticated, hay uo 
money at present, but with good prospects, and most 
mg connected. — 
ioLer D, by—Wiliiam H., twenty-one, blue eyes, 
brown hair, a good musician and clerk, and very fond of 
me. 

James by—Charlotte M., nineteen, medium height, 
= hair and eyes, fond of home, and thinks she would 
suit him, 
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